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bean ready election, the success of the woman = ¢ ¢ ~ ’ } ‘ e result of an effort in one of 
y exhibi- i ll — Yin the rougher wards of Boston to get 
cuffrage amendment in California is —= S > i () G Ri EF S3 from a legislative candidate a state 
to om practically conceded. An article in : : ment of his position on the question of 
> nominal the Evening Post of New York from cubmitting the woman suffrage amend- 
special California correspondent pee ag eye Foley, one of 

voted an 

$$. iys that the situation is “less like a suffrage workers of cae vs 
ston and a 


SITY FOR 
[ATE 


campaign than a triumphal progress.” 
The game article also predicts that, 
\ith the woman suffrage amendment 
will go in the initiative and referen- 


prominent labor leader besides, was 
roughly handled by a policeman, hoot- 
ed and half mobbed by the crowd for 
want of adequate police protection, 
and finally hustled to the police sta- 





Court 
dum; but that the conflict centres up- tion where she was held until after 
aid. n the right of the recall. Of the 23 the crowds had dispersed. 
d. proposed amendments that will be Throughout the resent p ice 
, oted on, “some,” says the Public, campaign in Big oe 
> vive the Legislature power in made a practice of attending the 
=RS s own discretion to regulate inspec- {a meetings held by the various candi 
en trans tion of merchandise and weights and if y, dates and questioning them as to their 


les 


liability of employers for 
njuries to workmen, tenures of office 
nd merit rules, the placing of all pub- 
ic utilities under the jurisdiction of 
the railroad commission, and the es- 
tablishment of petty others 


require the Legislature to take a re- 


measures, 


courts; 



























intentions with respect to the woman 
suffrage bill which will be introduced 
into the next session of the Legisla- 
ture. All the candidates have treated 
her queries with respect and returned 
more or with 

McInerney, 





less favorable 
James 


replies 
the exception of 





C 
| pan cone of thinty dave after being i eee \\i | Democratic candidate for the House of 
sion a month, give rights of eminent i aL |) Representatives from Ward 19. With 
domain to logging railroads and place / respect to Miss Foley's treatment by 
‘hem under the jurisdiction of the \\\\) | this candidate the Massachusetts As- 
allroad commission, take away the \\, a \\) Mill sociation has drawn up the following 
ation. Lower of appellate ceurts to set aside ; Ma iy Hi TA taal Ay) i | statement: 
‘riminal convictions on technical » - NA ; A! | On Tuesday evening, Sept. 19th, 
“rounds not causing a miscarriage of >. 7 \ I) Miss Foley attended the first meeting 
justice, fix four years after adoption Z (\iV ot James McInerney, candidate for 
as the minimum period for retaining hi" Mn mM {itty the House, 19 Suffolk. At the close 
school books, increase the number of 1h y! ot Mr, MeInerney's address Miss Foley 
wails railroad commissioners from three to 1 asked: ‘Mr. McInerney, as a Trade 
si five, give free transportation to rail- Unionist, I wish to ask you why you 
age road commissioners and their em- ? voted against the most important 
nes ployees and peace officers, require ap- labor bill that came up before the 
Lindsey pointment of Supreme Court clerk by Legislature last session, the Woman 
the judges instead of his election, Suffrage Bill?” 
make certain judges (now exempt) “My answer to that is that you had 
subject to impeachment, exempt war better go home and mend your hus 
soldiers and sailors from taxation on | band’s socks!” 
property to the amount of $1,000, and | He then drove off immediately. 
a regulate railroad rates so as to | Miss Foley remained te explain what 
E strengthen the power of the railroad | Mr. Melnerney’s position was. The 
Race” commission. The remainder of the | | poten pean eating owe ane the 
amendments are of universal interest. police considered it a dangerous one 
\mong these is one giving local self- for a woman to handle. Having the 
government to counties. Another required permit, Miss Foley climbed 
presen tacilitates the local making and to the roof of a one-story building and 
ae amending of city charters, another C O R N E ke E D | SapeEeS way the Woman Suirage 
gives cities greater control over pub- | 0 = “% apie labor measure 
Fic “oss "st “anther ‘ssraness} MORE PROGRESS | TRUANT OFFICER SUFFRAGE PLANK orci, The sod mas abaatly 
their power to elect local officials DY alti Tieng : solute 
HIS- majority instead of plurality vote, and ate, Reins Cite ab eee eee der control and responded with great 
J ne gives the recall to San Francisco | !" Colorado—Pueblo Adopts Advanced - . —™ May Put It in Party Platform interest, interrupting spur tunes to ask 
as a consolidated city and county gov- Form of Commission Government— ust Be a Male Citizen, Says Attor- aa questions. Ranges Gay, sister of 
ernment.” Women Take Leading Part ney-General—No Widows Need Ap- As The Woman's Journal goes to/| Professor Edwin Gay, who stayed in 
j ° ply press the question of whether or not the crowd, reported that one of the 
— aun | officers said, “I didn’t believe that any 
Much praise is given by Colorado — a presentation of the women’s de-| . oman was capable of handling this 
f NORWAY papers to the women of Pueblo, the| Attorney-General Swift of Massachu-| mand will be permitted at the State | McInerney crowd, which is one of the 
+ $2.00 largest city in the State except Den-| setts has given it as his opinion to| convention of the Republican party | roughest in the city, but I must say 
5 Likes Equal Suffrage—Big Majority | ‘°" for the nitive part the WeEned/ the civil gurvies commmiasion Cant the} in Massachusetts, is under considera. | ‘at she has not only done herself jus- 
e 2.50 q took in securing an advanced form of} Malden school board cannot legally ap-| ,. e . . tice but she has won over the crowd 
for Making Parliamentary Woman | .)nission government. The Grand| point Mrs. Mary Kenney O'Sullivan a ip teenage meg tL ts 
Suffrage Universal Junction plan was carried at the re-| truant officer, because she is a woman. Mrs. Susan FitzGerald of the Massa On Thursday, Sept. 21st, when Miss 
y antes cent election, by a vote of 5,286 to] If this is the law, the sooner the law | chusetts Woman Suffrage Association! foley appeared at a meeting at the 
y In Norway public sentiment has | 1,326. The new charter provides for) is changed the better. This is the| appeared this week before this com-| corner of Francis and Tremont streets, 
grown rapidly in favor of full equality | the recall for five commissioners, for| practically unanimous opinion of the| mittee and asked that “the Republican | Mr. McInerney stopped his speech to 
fo for women. In 1901, Norway gave the initiative and referendum, and for| press. Women are especially fitted party im Massachusetts favor the call out: “Oh, here is Miss Foley, 
municipal suffrage to three-fifths of | the preferential system of voting. Aj for looking after children, and women oenteens of te Craiiaen te whom I told the other evening to go 
tome and mend her husband's socks. 


York 


her women. In 1907 she gave full 
Parliamentary suffrage to the women 
vho already had the municipal vote. 
n 1910 she made municipal women 
uffrage universal, and now the Stor 
thing has voted by a large majority in 
lavor of making Parliamentary woman 
suffrage universal also. A two-thirds 
vote was needed to carry it, and it 
fell short of the two-thirds by only 
five votes. The bill did not pass, but 
evidently it is only a question of a 
‘kort time when Norwegian women 
will have the same rights of suffrage | 
as men. 





former Grand Junction man, Roy B. 
McClintock, editor of the Pueblo 
Leader, took a vigorous part in the 
campaign. 


MISSOURI TO BE “SHOWN” | 





For several weeks preceding the 
big meeting that the Missouri Equal 
Suffrage Association is arranging for 
Mrs. Pankhurst in St. Louis for No- 
vember 3, a window-full of suffrage 
literature and the picture gallery of 
eminent suffragists will be om exhibi- 
tion at the Public Library. 





are doing good services as truant offi- 
cers in New York, Philadelphia, Chi- 
|cago, Baltimore and_ elsewhere. 
| Massachusetts children ought not to 
| be debarred from the benefit of their 
| ministrations, nor worthy Massachu- 
| setts widows from this way of earning 
| u livelihood. If such is now the law— 
as somebody says in one of George W. 
| Cable’s stories—“Dad law is crezzie. 
Dad law is a fool!” 

| We commend this case to those who 
| say that the lack of a vote !s no hin- 
drance to a woman who hes her living 


, to earn, A. S. B. 





striking out the word ‘male’ as a quali- 


fication for voting.” The committee 
applauded heartily 


consideration the request of Mrs. Fitz- 


and took under 


Gerald to be allowed to appear and 
take a vote on the question at the 
The State chair- 
man privately gave Mrs. FitzGerald 
his word that he would favor her re- 
quest and in every way do all he could 
action on the 


State convention, 


tv forward favorable 


| t 
} woman’s bill. 


I have learned since that she has no 
husband, but never mind, Maggie, 
when I get to the Legislature in 1912 
I'll get you a husband.” Miss Foley 
said, “Mr. McInerney, will you please 
give me five minutes on your wagon 
after your speech?” The crowd made 
it clear that unlees he promised this 
they would interrupt him in favor of 
Miss Foley; and both Mr. McInerney 
and his manager promised to give her 
the time. Miss Foley then made the 
crowd keep quiet, explaining that it 
(Concluded on Page 314.) 
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SUFFRAGE CAMPAIGN 
SONG FOR CALI- 
FORNIA. 


tune of “Marching Through 
Georgia” 





To the 





By Selina Solomon 
° 





Raise your gladsome voices, girls, we'll 
sing our suffrage song: 
Sing of our great purpose 
help the world along; 
your voices, sing it, 
many thousand strong, 
In our beloved California! 


that will 


Raise sing it, 


Chorus 
Hurrah! Hurrah! We bring the jubilee; 


Hurrah! Hurrah! The vote will make 
us free: 
And s0 we sing the chorus from the 


mountains to the sea, 
In our beloved California! 


Soon there'll be a happy end to all our 
hopes and fears, 

that star so bright 

suffrage flag appears, 

Shining brighter, brighte1 

through all the future 

In our beloved California. 


our 


When upon 


still, 
years, 


Sierras to the Sea the tidings 
shall go forth, 

Orange groves of sunny south to snowy 
peaks up north, 
Justice will her triumph 
Freedom her rebirth, 


In our beloved California. 


From 


have, and 


When that Indian summer day, Octo- 
ber tenth, is done, 
And in Ocean Peaceful sinks the glo- 
rious western sun, 
May it look on womanhood 
righteous cause is won, 
In our beloved California! 


whose 


Brothers, in your hands we trust the 
future and our fate, 
Sisters, mothers, stand imploring by 
the Golden Gate; 
Let us enter, help you make a better, 
grander State, 
Of our beloved California! 


THE REEF-BUILDERS 








By Inez Haynes Gillmore 





(PART II) 





(Concluded) 

Mrs. Spaulding regarded her with 
the detached observation with which 
she would have studied a specimen of 
the jurassic bird. But when the war- 
den called, “Estelle Dale, 11 Lynde 
street,’”’ she was conscious of a child- 
like sense of importance because she, 
too, could make a big black V on her 
printed list. 

After the first, women came more 
frequently—teachers most of them, 
she guessed. She watched them care- 
fully; somehow she expected them to 
be silly or stupid. A little tingle of 
surprise ran through her as she ob- 
served their businesslike air. For an 
she was conscious of a sense 
of sex-pride—of sex-solidarity. 

Later came a second lot of men— 
dressed—better fed—brisk 
mannered—going to a more comfort- 
able, a more leisurely business in the 
city. But, like the laborers of the 
morning, they knew everybody and 
everybody knew them. 

About nine there came a lull. The 
day was fully established. The sun 
had come out, melting the frost pat- 
terns on the windows. But outside, 
the runners of the sleighs | still 
screamed on the unyielding snow, the 
men at the door still stamped, still 
beat themselves to keep warm. Con- 
versation broke sporadically ail 
over the booth. Subdued as before in 
deference to Mrs. Spaulding’s pres- 
ence, it gradually ignored it, became 
free, jolly. Mrs. Spaulding listened 
perforce, for she had never heen 39 
utterly sidetracked in her life. It 
gave her a queer feeling that, present- 
ly, merged into an unexpected im- 
pulse. She turned to the checker at 
her side. “Do you consider this good 
voting weather?” she asked pleas- 
antly. 

“Oh, sure, lady,” he answered re- 
spectfully; “a little too cold perhaps. 
It’s der rainy weather that der -1ndi- 
dates don’t like.” 


instant 


hetter 


out 


He was exceedingly unprepossess- 
ing. Mrs. Spaulding would not have 
helieved, twenty-four hours earlier, 


that. she would willingly open conver- 
sation with so distressing a specimen 
of humanity. He had a tallowy, sick- 


ly look, and the palms of his 
hands were stained vellow to the 
wrists. Later she learned that 


he worked in a cigarette factory. 

“You see,” he went on, eager to ex- 
plain, “it don’t make much differ’nce 
about de weather fer votin’ in this 
precin’t. Everybody knows every- 
body else here—dey has de time of 


der life votin’ day. Dey wouldn’t miss 
it—not fer nottin’. Yer see, we all 
grew up together and went ter de 
same school. Why, some of dose fel- 
lers dat came in this mornin’ has to 
get up an hour earlier votin’ day. 
But dey’s always here with de goods 
—rain or shine.” 

A memory came suddenly to Mrs. 
Spaulding of the time her husband 
suffered his first political defeat. 
“Why, the men who went to Groton 
and Harvard with me,” he had re 
marked a little bitterly to her, “and 
who are the first to congratulate me 
after election, won’t leave their clubs 
to come out and vote for me, even 
when we send our carriages.” 

The other checker put in. “Per- 
haps you don’t know, lady,” he ex- 
plained, “but this is de famous Happy 
Valley district. Der’s been fierce 
fights in this precin’t. Often men has 
to get up out of sick beds to vote for 
der candidates. Any teams out yet, 
Jimmie?” 

He spoke to a man who, just com- 
ing in, passed them on his way to the 
desk. Before he answered, Jimmie 
gave Mrs. Spaulding a keen, apprais- 
ing look. 

“Surest thing you know, Fayne— 
there’s be one here in a minute.” 

He was a lean, blue-eyed lad with 
eyes set in purple smudges of shadow, 
with eye-lashes so thick and black 
that they looked made up. He had 
an air of quiet power that fascinated 
Mrs. Spaulding. He reminded her in 


an odd way of her husband. She 
watched him. 
“That's our candidate,” Fayne ex- 


plained under his breath. “Jimmie 
Quinn. He ain’t no hot-air artist, lady 
—he’s de goods.” 

Mr. Quinn was looking over the 
warden’s lists. “Doing pretty well, 
ain't they?” he commented. “All the 
down already—great 
bunch, that family. Bud Flaherty? 
Poor feller—no wedding bells for 
Bud—he’s still in the hospital—tough 
luck, ain’t it? How about Coolihan? 
Oh, I remember, he had to go away on 
business. Jim Mahoney? Not this 
evening—Some other evening—Good 
evening! Jim’s in the pen. And a 
good job, too. Jim always was 
crooked enough to hide behind a 
corkscrew. What! Ain’t Dennis 
Murphy voted yet? The lobster! I 
know what he’s doing—he’s sitting in 
the kitchen, hugging the stove, wait- 
ing for us to send a team for him. 
Well, I’ll send now.” 

He moved alertly out of the booth. 
At his signal the carriage that had 
come up disgorged a fat driver with a 
white badge, who, receiving instruc- 
tions, resumed his seat and drove off. 

“Say, Con’s out of the hospital,” one 
of the policemen said, as Quinn came 


Scannell boys 


back. “Why don’t you send for him?” 
Quinn laughed. “You try it. 1 sent 
word to Con by Hen Fitz—did he 


want us to send a team?—and he sent 
back he’d push the nose off my map 
if any team called for him.” 

\ roar of laughter broke out all 
over the booth. “Oh, Con’s a great 


boy!” said Jerry. 

Quinn said something under his 
breath to the warden. 

“Would you mind telling us how 


many ladies has voted?” the warden 
asked, addressing himself to Mrs. 
Spaulding. 
She consulted her lists. “Eighteen.” 
“And how many registered?” 
“Seventy-nine.” 
Quinn appeared to be doing some 


abstruse mental calculations. But 
presently he buttoned his coat. 
“Keep the teams going, Fayne,” he 
said as he went out. 

“Don’t get worried, lady,” Fayne 
turned to Mrs. Spaulding, “you'll 


have a lot of lady voters this noon. 
And then-——” 

It rose again to her lips to inter- 
rupt—to explain that she did not care 
a picayune whether women voted or 
But he went on before she could 
do so. 

“About two o’clock you make out a 
list of de ladies that hasn’t voted, and 
we'll send our team round for them.” 


not, 


Mrs. Spaulding did not make her 
explanation. Instead she said, 
“Thank you very much—I shall be 


glad to do so.” 

From ten to twelve the voting was 
slack. Once the police-sergeant took 
a look in at the door. Conversation 
died. “Which of you is the long-day 
man?” he asked of the officers stand- 
ing there. 


There was a three-cornered collo- 





quy. 


ing,” Mrs. Spaulding heard one of 
them say. 

“And me for the last tonight,” the 
second complained. 

“You won’t get out of here before 
twelve,” the warden crowed over 
them when the sergeant had taken 
his official-looking moustache else- 
where. “This district is going to poll 
the heaviest vote in years today.” 

Thtre was a general groan. 


“What keeps you so late?” Mrs. 
Spaulding asked of the officer. 
“Oh, counting the votes,” he an- 


swered resignedly. “That's an awful 
job, lady—every ballot has to be gone 
over as many times as there’s candi- 
dates, and if there’s one mistake you 
have to do it all ovér from the begin- 
ning.” 

Mrs. Spaulding looked thoughtful. 

By twelve o’clock, by dint of fre- 
quent question, by constant comment 
and by an attitude of obvious friend- 
liness, she had been accepted as one 
of them. Her companions were begin- 
ning to pay her a little of the tribute 
that her personality had always com- 
pelled. Between they would 
even gather in a little circle about 
her. They began sociably to explain 
things. 

“See those men outside, lady, stand- 
ing over against the fence?” 

Ta" 

“They're on a strike.” 

“On a strike?” she queried. 
ers?” 


votes, 


“Vot- 


“Yes. They won't come until Cre- 
han—that’s their candidate—comes 
round and gives them something for 
booze. Oh, yer wanter watch Cre- 
han—there’ll be a hot-air splash when 
Crehan comes. But he'll hand them 
the change all right—three iron 
men’ll do for that crowd. Then you'll 
see them come in and vote.” 

At noon a woman sent by the Civics 
Association offered to relieve her 
while she went to lunch. But by this 
time Mrs. Spaulding did not want to 
waste time on lunch. She begrudged 
the moments spent in drinking two 
hot chocolates at the nearest drug- 
store. And she hurried directly 
back to the booth. 

“How’s the strike?” was her smil- 
ing question as she resumed her seat. 

“Still on.” 

The first part of the afternoon was 
a race. Women came in larger num- 
bers and men were filing into the 
booth as fast as they could be admit- 
ted. Jimmie Quinn made two or three 
hurried visits, tearing through the 
lists of names, holding hurried con- 
versations with Fayne and with the 
the “team.” Outside the 
crowd was beginning to get excited. 
inside it was like one long neighbor- 
hood reception. 


driver of 


“Hullo, Mutty me boy! Well, if the 
sight of you ain’t good for sore eyes.” 
“No, poor Tim he can’t make it to- 
day—he's laid up wit’ rheumatism.” 
“That's right, Johnny, come in and 
take a chants.” “You're very sympa- 


thizing wit yourself to have a team 
bring yer.” “You’d better repeal 
that!” This good-naturedly from the 


warden to a voter: who held between 
curled fingers and a cup-like palm 
that which sent betraying curls of 
smoke upwards. “He means the rag, 
Joe,” Jerry explained. “Repeal the 
rag!”’ 

At two, reminded again by Fayne, 
Mrs. Spaulding made out a list of the 
women who had not voted. 
it to the cabman. 

The grew. Carriages 
for both sides kept coming and go- 
ing, depositing lazy voters who were 
received with joy or with scorn, ana 
who responded with words of praise 
or of calumny, but always with good- 
nature on both sides. 

A little later her own recreant 
voters, brought down at Fayne’s com- 
mand, began to keep Mrs. Spaulding 
busy. She was conscious, as 
checked off their names, of a hope 
that they would all come. It occurred 
tc her again and again that it would 
be pleasant to send in to the hard- 
working committee a list completely 
filled with her emphatic black V’s. 
In a sudden lull about three o'clock, 
the door opened and a chorus of wel- 


Me gave 


excitement 


she 





come burst out. “Hullo, Con!” | 
“Good fer you, Con!” “Good boy, | 
Con!” “Con, ye divil!” 

Con was an under-sized, middle-| 
aged Irishman with an irresistible | 
Irish grin and an _ irresistible Irish | 
twinkle. 

“See 


that scar on his temple,” | 


“I was on the first half this morn- | Fayne 


explained hastily to Mrs. 
Spaulding. “He got that two months 
ago saving a woman and a baby at a 
big fire.” 

The hero of the fire sailed stately 
through these salvoes. But in the 
alley that led to the voting desks, he 
executed an Irish reel that held the 
general attention and provoked thun- 
derous applause. 

“See here, Con,” the officer rum- 
bled in the bass of authority, “We 
can’t have no four-flushing round 
here. We gotter preserve the ma- 
jesty of the law in this booth. See!” 

Cou’s answer was to wave an im- 
pertinent hand at the end of an ele- 
vated nose. Then he broke out into 
a sailor’s hornpipe that carried him to 
the voting desk. 

“Oh, Con’s a great fellow,” the po- 
liceman confided to Mrs. Spaulding in 
his turn. “He'd get off his dying bed 
to vote.” And, willingly, she listened 
to the story of Con’s bravery again, 
only this time with more detail. 

For half an hour or more there was 
no business for any of them. Again 
her little court gathered about her. 
Familiarized with her presence, they 
held one of those long, intimate man- 
talks that women are not often priv- 
ileged to hear. Mrs. Spaulding lis- 
tened. The warden had worked on a 
fire-boat in the harbor—he had served 
in the army in the Philippines—he 
discussed leprosy in the East and 
the question of the army canteen. 
O’Brien had been in San Francisco at 
the time of the earthquake. O’Brien 
told about the last strike of the Cigar- 
Makers’ Union. Whenever she asked 
a question, they competed with each 
other to make everything plain to her. 

A little after three there was a 
shout outside. Inside the booth every- 
body scrambled to the side window. 
They gathered about Mrs. Spaulding’s 
chair and, with her, watched Crehan, 
a man of fur, apparently, as he de- 
scended from a glittering automobile. 
Their comments were free. 

“There’s the cigarette candidate, 
lady.” “There’s mummer’s little Ed- 
die!” “Don’t the hot air make you 
faint?” “Oh, can that stuff, Eddie, 
can it!” “Roll your hoop, Eddie!” 
And suddenly, “He’s handing out the 
cigars, boys.” 

There was a general exodus in the 
direction of the fur coat. Waistcoat 
pockets bulged with files of cigars on 
the return. There was a close parley 
between Crehan and the strikers. 
Something passed from hand to hand. 
Then the procession of sullen, husky 
brutes moved towards the door. In- 


|about so much time—it 





side the went “The strike’s | 
off!” 

They put the strikers through as | 
quickly as possible. Then they gath- 
about the window again and 
watched the stragglers arrive. There 
was a positive flurry of excitement 
outside. Heelers began to come from 
everywhere and to gather about the 
door. The “teams” spun up to the 
curb and away, barely pausing to let 
their passengers jump out. Mrs. 
Spaulding looked interestedly through 
her lists. 


cry up, 


ered 


“Don’t you get discouraged, lady,” 
the warden said. “Why, last year 
there was only seven lady voters 


turned out in all.” 

“Oh, I'm not discouraged,” Mrs. 
Spaulding said with a smile. “Only I 
wish they had all voted.” 

“They'll be more yet,” Jerry prom- 
ised. 

And there were more. Everybody 
kept on the lookout for her. “Here’s 
for you, lady!” some one 
would exclaim the moment a carriage 
came into sight. Or, “There’s two in 
the carriage, this time, lady.” Or, “I 
think this lady, walking, is coming 
to vote.” At five minutes to four the 
Warden took out his watch and stood 
Waiting. 


a voter 


“It’s four by my watch,” the police- 
man said a moment later. 

“I opened this show with my watch 
and I'm going to close it by it,” the 
warden announced grimly. There 
Was an interval of silence. The war- 
breathed hard. “Four o’clock,” | 
he called at last in stentorian tones. | 
“Gentlemen, the polls are closed.” | 

And then somehow, they were all | 





den 





shaking hands with each other and | 
with Mrs. Spaulding, as if they had | 
been present at an event, as if they 
had watched the New Year in. 

“How long will you have to work | 
now ” Mrs. Spaulding asked of the | 
warden. 

“We'll be lucky if we get out of 
here before one o'clock.” 





pes 





“Oh, that’s too bad when 
so tired. Could | Stay and help» 
He smiled. “Oh, no, I'm som 
couldn't, lady. Thank you pe me 
much. But it ain’t anything a 4 
body can help us with—ir Sus el 
8 


alt 
aul depends 


You're aj) 


on the vote.” 

“How many votes Were cag 

He squinted in hig effort 
“Between three hundred ang 
five and four hundred.” 

“All this time and energy for thar: 
she said in an awed tone, and 
moment, she forgot where s}), 

In a dream she shook hands 
In a dream she answered their 
wells and their invitations to come an 
other year. Afterwards she remem. 
bered that the policeman said 


“lady ‘oO her, 
Lady, I want to tell yer, yer had a 


+o” 


to think. 
“€venty. 


for a 
Was 
again 

fare 


great inflooence on these hoboe 
here.” 
Mrs. Spaulding learned th:; } 


ner 
husband had not yet left the })) rary 


He raised an exhausted whit, fi 


ace 

when she walked in upon him 
“Amory,” she said, “how many 
votes were cast for you in your last 


election?” 

He scowled, trying to 
“Twenty-two thousand.” 

“Twenty-two thousand,” she repeat- 
ed slowly. “Twenty-two thou sand' 
Oh, the work that means—and to 
think so many bothered——” sg}. 
stopped abruptly. 

He looked at her, puzzled. 

She went over and kissed him 
“Amory,” she said, “I’m never going 
to leave you again as long as I live 
I'm going to Washington with you to. 
morrow. I’m going to be a 
builder, too!” 


remember 


reef- 


The End. 





QUESTIONING CANDIDATES 





(Continued from Page 313) 





they made a disturbance she would 
not get her opportunity to address 
them. As soon as Mr. McInerney had 
finished he turned and drove 
quick as he could without 
good his promise. 


off as 
making 


On Friday night while Miss Foley 
was attending another meeting, repr‘ 
sentatives of the association attende| 
one of McInerney’s meetings and !y 
took occasion to attack the suffragisis 
and Miss Foley. Among other things, 
he said that a certain other candidate 
was paying Miss Foley $50 a night to 
follow him around and break w) his 


meetings. 


Saturday, Sept. 23d, James Mcliu 
uey held a torchlight parade throug! 
Ward 19. Miss Foley, with other su! 
fragists, met the paraders ani 4 
nounced that she would hold a meet 
ing at the corner of Whitney and Tre 
mont streets at ten o’clock to alswer 
charges against the Asseciation. Al! 
ot the candidates wound up their meet- 
ings here but Mr. McInerney, who 4:1 
not appear. Miss Foley spoke and ‘1 
crowd was attentive and respect! 

On the evening of Sept. 25th, Mis 
Foley, accompanied by Mrs. Sus 
FitzGerald, Miss L. Stanton, Miss 
Parsons, Miss L. Hall and Mrs. H. 8 
Luscomb appeared at the MclInerie) 


rally at Roxbury Crossing. Mr. M 
Inerney referred to her fami 
iarly by her first mame = aii 
made a number of insulting 


remarks. Miss Foley finally objected 
but was told by a policeman that “if 
she opened her head” he would “run 
her in.” Miss Foley replied firmly but 
quietly, “Don’t you dare touch me,” 
and the policeman, who actually had 
raised his hands, dropped them by his 
sides. Later, however, this same man 
when Miss Foley attempted to speak, 
thrust his elbow into her side, struc 
her with his knee in the back, and 
thumped her over the shoulders 
Then, the crowd becoming unmanase 
able, a number of policemen hustled 
the entire party of suffragists off '° 
the police station and detained the 
there until after the meetings we'e 


m 


over for the night. 


" > sewspa 
The reports of the Boston ne’>! 


pers the next morning were ™mo0*' 
favorable to Miss Foley and her —_ 
and the Boston Transcript, which 1° 
now generally friendly to the W' ne 
suffrage cause, contained, on last Sat- 


\ 


: — special 

urday, an article by its SPS" 
—— ting 

writer, Walter Leon Sawyer, sett 
able 


forth the facts in a fair and favor 
spirit. 
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“SLEEPY CITY” WAKED BY 
SUFFRAGISTS 
Big Mass Meeting Closes “Whirl- 
wind” Campaign 

Despite the counter attractions of 
the primaries, @ baseball game, and 
the opeuing of the football season, a 
jense crowd gathered in the—on that 
day ally deserted confines of In- 
jepenvence square last Saturday after- 
noon |» listen to the score or more of 
eminen’ suffrage speakers that the 
penn ania Suffrage Association and 
the \\oman Suffrage Society of the 
count) of Philadelphia had brought 
there the “sleepy city’s” first big 
out-d mass meeting. 

The speaking proceeded simultane. 
isly ‘om five separate platforms, 
each speaker appearing at all during 
ourse (f the afternoon. The National] 
Presi Rev. Anna Howard Shaw; 
he president of the New York State 
\ssociution, Miss Harriet May Mills; 
Mrs. Rheta Childe Dorr, author of 


What Eight Million Women Want”; 
\irs. Hlorace Colt, of the Women's Po- 
litical Union in New York; and Miss 
\lberta Hill of New York were among 
tractions brought in from the 
outside, and many local suffragists 
During the meeting, fifty 

f the younger members of the two 
associations, mostly Bryn Mawr and 
Swarthmore graduates, sold literature 
the crowd. The receipts from 
sales and collection amounted to $130. 

The meeting was advertised in ad- 
vance by many devices quite new to 
Philadelphia. Almost ever afternoon 
evening during the preceding 
week, a yellow trap decorated with 
suffrage flags and banners and bearing 
1 huge placard announcing the place 
and date, was driven about the ciiy 
by four suffragists. At six o'clock in 
ihe morning for several days before 
the meeting, a large number of work 
ers sallied forth from Headquarters, 
each with a large piece of white chalk 
and so covered the pavements of the 
central part of the city with emphatic 
announcements that no passerby could 
fail to learn of the event. On one 
evening a procession of workers 
marched in sandwich boards through 
the sections where the political par- 
lies were conducting campaign meet- 
ings, and on another they went out 
with paste pots and brushes and billed 
the town with,posters. 

The meeting formed the climax of 
an outdoor campaign. Of it, Miss 
Alice Paul writes: 

‘These street meetings, which were 
ntroduced here with much anxiety as 
‘o their outcome, have proved, we feel, 
ai unqualified success. The meetings 
were held every night during the first 
week of the campaign and twice a 
week thereafter until the last one on 
Sept. 30th. Speakers came forward in 
such numbers that we can hardly at- 
tempt to enumerate them. Among 
those who have taken part are Miss 
Flizabeth Lloyd, editor of the Friends’ 
‘ntelligencer; Dr. Jesse Holmes, pro- 
lessor of philosophy at Swarthmore 

Mr. Joel Barton, a_ well- 
minister of the Society of 
Friends; Mrs. M. C. Klingelsmith, one 
i the most prominent women lawyers 
u the city, and other influential Phila- 
lelphians, We give this little ac- 
ecunt of our experience in order to en- 
courage the introduction of street 
meetings in other places where they 
have never been tried. We feel that 
since they have succeded so well in 
conservative Philadelphia, they would 
doubtless be a success in practically 
any other place.” 


me a 


also spoke, 


amon 


and 


College; 


Known 


OIL PORTRAIT 


Of Mrs. A. S. Duniway Presented to 
Oregon E. S. A. 


\u oil painting of Mrs. Abigail Scott 
Duuiway was unveiled in the parlors 
% the Portland Hotel on Sept. 6. It 
"as painted by Edwin D. Betts, the 
New York artist, who presented it to 
‘Me State Suffrage Association as a 
ett The Portland Oregonian says 
‘hat it will be hung in the National 
Art Gallery at Washington. 

Mrs, H. Reynolds presided as host- 


*ss, and lifted the veil from the pic- 


t oh : 2 

i There were brief addresses by 
Mr, Betts, Mrs. Duniway and others. 
Refreshments were served by Mrs. 


J.B. White, Dr. Mary Thompson, and 
Mrs, Henry Waldo Coe. 

Mrs, Duniway expressed 
42d appreciation. 


surprise 


WILL WAGE LIVELY FALL 
CAMPAIGN 





Woman Suffrage Party of New York 


Announces Many Interesting and 
Original Enterprises 





The Woman Suffrage Party of New 
York city has begun a lively fall 
campaign of practical politics, propa- 
ganda, organization, 
general education. 


advertising and 


in addition to the work of defeating 
legislative candidates of known hos- 
tility to the woman suffrage amend- 
ment, in which will join with 
other New York City organizations, 
members of the Party have attended 
the nominating conventions of the 
political parties in all the assembly 
districts during the past week, to urge 
the nomination of 


they 


men 
the constitutiona? 
enfranchising 


favorable co 
*ne submission of 
amendment women—by 
speech when permitted, by printed cir- 
cular when not. 
ing of Oct. 3, 
conventions of both the 
and Democrats of the 
Brooklyn representatives 
of the the 23 
sembly 


Early in the 


when the 


eveul- 
nominating 
Republicans 
borough of 
took place, 
Party from 
districts, in 


as- 
Brooklyn, ia 
assembled at 
Lorough Hall and rode in procession 
through the main streets to the Plaza 
at Prospect Park, they held 
a big mass meeting to set forth the 
there, eaca 


23. motor cars, the 


where 
women’s demand. From 
party went to 
trict, where it 


its own assembly dis- 
visited the nominating 
conventions of both the Republicans 
and Democrats. 

On Thursday night, when the nomi- 
nating conventions of both the Demo- 
cratic Republican 
held in Manhattan and the Bronx, rep- 
the Woman Suffrage 
assembly districts in 
Manhattan the Metropolitan 
Tower, where the Party Headquarters 
are located, and from there dispersed 
Repre- 


dis- 


and parties were 
resentatives of 
party for all the 
met at 


to the various conventions. 
sentatives of the five 
tricts in the Bronx met, in motor cars, | 
at the Borough Hall, proceeded in prc- 
cession to the plaza of Claremont 
Park, where they held a regular old- 


assembly 





CAMPAIGN OPENED IN 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 





Effort Begun To Get Amendment 
Into New State Constitution. 





| An attempt is already well under 
| Way in New Hampshire to secure the 
| Submission of the woman suffrage 
amendment to the voters of the State 
by the constitutional convention that 
meets next June. Judge Lindsey of 
Denver has been engaged by the New 
Hampshire W. S. A. to speak at its 
annual Nov. 15, and ex- 
Governor Brady of Idaho to tell the 
Story of how woman suffrage really 
works, through the principal. towne 
during November and December. 

A group of energetic workers under 
the direction of Miss Martha Kimball 
of Portsmouth, and through her gen- 


meeting on 


erosity had a booth at the State 
Fair at Rochester, from which they 
distributed literature, sold suffrage 


novelties and made speeches; and the 
State president, Miss Mary N. Chase, 
is constantly holding suffrage meet- 
ings in field and Grange, and speak- 
ing in churches, parlors and town 
halls. The difficulties in the way of 
ultimate victory in New Hampshire 
are particularly formidable owing to 
the fact that a two-thirds majority 
vote is required to carry amendments 
to the State constitution, but the spir- 
ited members of this dauntless Asso- 
ciation feel that no difficulties are too 
great for them to overcome. 


STATE CONVENTIONS ON 





What with the California election, 
the National Convention, the political 
campaigns in which suffragists are 
taking an active part, the coming of 
Mrs. Pankhurst, and the conventions 
ot the State associations, Votes for 
Women is this Fall receiving a very 
large share of public attention. Many 
of the State associations are this year 
planning features which will give to 
their conventions an unusual amount 
of publicity. Some of them are to 
have Mrs. Pankhurst, others have en- 
gaged speakers for their evening meet- 
ings of nation-wide prominence whose 





fashioned political rally with drums, 
speeches and red fire; and then went 
off on their separate missions in the 
same way as the others. 

The Party has sent forth a request 
to all its members and to all the 
members of suffrage organiza-| 
tions of the city to display simultane 

ously at eight o’clock on the morning 
of election day, a Votes for Womeua 
banner, in as conspicuous a place as 
possible, and to fly it all day. This 
plan has met with such universal ap- 
proval that it is proposed that the fly- 
ing of Votes for Women flags be made 
e. regular institution for all national 
holidays. 

The opportunity for propaganda of 

by the Domestic Science and 
Food Show at Madison Square 
extending from Sept. 23 to 
used by the Party to 
an attractively 


other 


fered 
Pure 
Garden, 
Oct. 4, was 
great advantage. In 
decorated booth, representatives from 
the various assembly districts were on | 
hand every afternoon and evening to| 
visitors | 





explain to the thousands of 
the intimate connection existing be- | 
tween pure food and votes for wome 
Each borough had its own “day,” 
attractions of a 


fur- | 
when spe | 
were offered. Manhattan had 
fruit 

Queens, 
Bronx, «4 


thermore, 
cial order 
a flower 
Richmond a 
Harvet Home 
baby contest—of 
The offering of the Fifteenth Assemb!y 
of Manhattan was a sale of 
pies, 


sale; Brooklyn, a sale; 


sweet-meat sale, 
Day; 


photographs 


and 
only. 


district 
home-made cakes, 
and other toothsome delicacies. 

Monday, the disfranchised women 
New York—that is to say, women 
voters from suffrage states who have 
come to New York to live—were the 
hostesses, and served tea to six hun- 
dred visiting members of the Pennsy!i- 
vania State Grange who were in New 
York for a conference with delegates 
from the New York State Grange. 

The chief feature of the 
far as suffragists are concerned in i, 
was the mass meeting in the hall of 
the Garden to consider the question, 
“Can Woman Save the Country from 
the Food-Poisoner and His Friends? 
The speakers were Miles M. Dawson, 
of the Social Reform club, 
secretary of the 
of Popula- 
manager 


jams, jellies 
On 


of 


chairman 
Benjamin C. Marsh, 
Committee on Congestion 
tion, and Alfred W. McCann, 
of a large food, manufacturing con- 





cern. 


at Louisvlle, 


-| ville Oct. 19-24, at 


Show, 25 | 


appearance in any city will guarantee 
a good crowd and much newspaper 
advertising. Calls to State conven- 
tions which have already been re- 
ceived by The Woman’s Journal are: 
Kentucky, Louisville, Oct. 25; Iowa, 
Perry, Oct. 10-12; Ohio, Dayton, Oct. 
12-14; Minnesota, St. Paul, Oct. 6-7; 
Maine, Portland, Oct. 10-11; New 
Hampshire, Manchester, Nov. 9; Con- 
necticut, Bridgeport, Oct. 27-28; Ne- 
braska, Nov. 20. Other State associa- 
tions are urgently requested to send 
in their calls of their conventions, and 
all are asked to send in reperts and 
newspaper clippings. The Woman 
Suffrage Party of New York will hold 
its Convention on Oct. 27, at Carnegie 
Hall. 


KENTUCKY 
Equal Rights Association to Meet 
Oct. 25. 
The Kentucky Equal Rights Asso- 


ciation will hold its annual convention 
Wednesday, Oct. 25, in 
The Seelbach Red Room. 

There will be three sessions, at 9 A. 
M., at 2 P. M. and at 8 P. M. All 
the meetings are open to the public, 
who are cordially invited. 

The National American Woman Suf- 
frage Association will meet in Louis- 
the invitation of 
Kentucky Equal Rights 
and the place and date of the 
Convention have been chosen 89° 


Associa- 
the A 


tion; 
State 
that as many members as possible of 
can attend the 
the State 
We trust a 
our members 


|the Kentucky E. R. A. 
| National Convention 
|Convention on one trip. 
jvery large number of 
| will take this great opportunity of be- 
‘ing present at the National Conven- 
nd of helping to make our suf- 
guests welcome to Kentucky. 
Laura Clay, President. 
Mary C. Roark, 
Corresponding Secretary. 


and 


ition a 
| frage 





The subject of woman suffrage was 
a hearing at the annual conven- 
f the Maine Federation of Wom- 
held at Saco during the 
past week, for the first time in the 
history of the organization. There 
was no feature on the program which 
| stirred up more interested and spon- 


| . 
given 
| 

| tion Oo 
an’s Clubs, 


SUFFRAGE PARTY 





Of New York Enlarges Its Organ, 
The Woman Voter 





The Woman Voter, official organ of 
the Woman Suffrage Party of New 
York city, blossoms forth this month 
in yellow covers, enclosing much ex- 
cellent material. Among the leading 
features are an article on the working 
girl and the ballot by 
O'Reilly, a clever sketch on the modern 
society woman, by Gertrude Barnum, 
an article on the property rights of the 
American woman—the second of a se- 
ries of lessons in government—by 
Robert Elder, an account of the strug 
gle for manhood suffrage in New York, 
and a brief outline of the present 
political situation in New York and 
the outlook for the approaching cam- 
paign. The new editor is Mrs. Mary 
R. Beard, wife of Dr. Charles Beard. 
professor of politics in Columbia Uni 
versity. It is announced that hereafte: 
The Voter will be sold on the streets 
by a corps of young women volunteers 


Leonora 


RECALL 


Of Another Law-Defying Mayor by the 

Help of Women’s Votes 
A recall election was held at Wichi- 
ta, Kansas, on Sept. 25. Both Mayor 
7raham and Commissioner Leach 
were recalled. The successful candi- 
date for Mayor was W. W. Minick, 
who displaced Mayor Graham by 
1,885 majority. Failure to enforce the 
liquor law is said to have been the 
main ground of dissatisfaction. Many 
women voted. 


The portrait of William Keith 1a 
the Journal Sept. 16th, was used by 
courtesy of “Art and Progress,” 


The Boston Equal Suffrage Associa- 
tion this week sent to California a 
check for $350, netted by the author’s 
reading matinee of September 26. 


FIRST SUFFRAGIST ? 


Hear Miss Brazier’s stereopticon lec- 
ture on “The 13 Colonies,” with pic- 
tures about Anne Hutchinson, suffra- 
gist, and others. In Huntington Cham- 
bers Hall, Friday, October 13, at 3 p. 
m., and 8 p. m, 


Tickets, 50 cents at the door. 


SOMETHING TO VOTE FOR 
IN CALIFORNIA 





The filing of a marriage contract 
between Mrs. Stella M. Leviston War- 
and Edwin R. San 
Francisco providing that each should 
handle his or her own property with- 


ner Warner in 


out interference from the other, has 


directed attention to the _ gso-called 
“community” property laws of Cali- 
fornia and the injustice which they 


work to women. 

“If a young bride thinks the prop- 
erty this will protect 
her and her children,” says Mrs. War 
ner, “she will find out quite different, 
to take ad- 
Luckily for us, 
most men are better than the law. 
When my first husband died he had 
to will back to me the property that 
mine married him, and 
Which the law designated ‘community’ 


laws of State 


should her husband wish 


vantage of the law. 


was when I 
In the process of probating 
estate I had to inheritance 
tax on what had been my own for over 
au score of years before my 


property. 
the pay 
marriage. 
Under the present law, the very earn- 
ings of the wife belong to the husband. 
At his death, she can claim only one- 
half of them, and during his lifetime 
she can claim no part of them what 
ever, if he sees fit to keep them from 
her.” 


GOOD WORDS FOR JOUR- 
NAL 
Mrs. Mary Longmire of the Equal 
Suffrage Association of West Algoma, 
writes 


Ontario, Canada 


“Your Woman’s Journal is most in 
spiring and makes one feel as if one 
would like to devote all the time to it 
It is impelling work.” 











MISS [1. 


THE RED GLOVE SHOP 





respond to this appeal to help 
and costs you nothing. 





ATTENTION !! 
Time to renew your magazine subscriptions, isn’t it? REMEM- 
BER we want you to let us do it for you through our MAGA- 
ZINE SUBSCRIPTION BUREAU and that by doing s0 you are 
helping to increase the funds in our treasury. 


Order blanks furnished upon request. 
We expect every man and woman in the suffrage ranks to 


For rates or information, address 
ELIZABETH POPE 


National American Woman Suffrage Association 


F. FISK 


322 BOYLSTON ST. 


Ladies’ Gloves in all styles and colors 


Ladies’ Waists, Neck wear, and Veilings 


Please mention the Journal in your purchases and mail orders 


the cause because it’s so easy 


505 Filth Avenue, N. Y. 




















and new life. 
women’s heroism. 
Journal imprint. 


(regular price $1.00) and 
Suffragette” (regular 
postpaid .......-- ses 


THE WOMAN'S JOURNAL 


The book is full of spirit and fascination and 
It is illustrated, and bears The Woman’s 


The Woman’s Journal makes the following offer: 
To new subscribers, one year’s subscription to The Journal 


price $1.50), together, 


To present subscribers, “The Suffragette,” alone 
~ Woman’s Journal edition), postpaid........ ; 





Order from 


Our Great Offer 
“THe SUFFRAGETTE” 


A new book, by E. Sylvia Pankhurs 
Mrs. Emmeline Pankhurst, 
Leader of the Suffragettes of 
England, writes the introduc- 
tion. Her daughter tells the 
true and thrilling story of the 
suffragette movement which 
has stirred the whole world and 
given an old cause new interest 


one copy of “The 


$2.00 


(The 


585 Boylston St., Boston 











taneous discussion. 
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“MILITANT METHODS” 


At the recent great suifrage meeting in New York, addressed 
by the Governors of all the enfranchised States, the question of 
militant methods came up again. Except Gov. Shafroth of Colo- 
rado, who stood up stoutly for the militant women of England, 
the Governors deprecated such methods; and Gov. Hay of Wash- 
ington could not refrain from complimenting the women of his 
State, because they had won the victory without them. 

This fact is really to the credit not so much of American 
women as of American men; and it is due especially to Ameri- 
ca’s more modern and elastic modes of legislative procedure. 
The extraordinary situation that led to the militant tacties in 
England could not possibly arise here, and can with difficulty be 
understood by Americans. It cannot be understood at all by 
those who have read only the garbled and misleading cablegrams 
in the daily press. 

The fundamental grievance of the English women is that 
the woman suffrage bill has never in 40 years been allowed to 
come to a decisive vote in Parliament. For more than a genera- 
tion, a majority of the members ef the House of Commons have 
professed themselves willing to give votes to women. The suf- 
trage bill has passed its second reading over and over again—in 
the early years by small majorities, of late years by very large 
ones—but it has never once been allowed to come up for third 
reading and final vote. The cabinet controls the time of the 
House, and the cabinet has always taken the ground tha all 
the time was wanted for more pressing measures. 

About six years ago, some of the women got out of patience, 
and made up their minds to convince the cabinet ministers that | 
their question was really pressing. When their bill was blocked 
in Parliament, they protested from the ladies’ gallery. The 
ladies’ gallery was closed. Their male sympathizers then pro- 


tested from the men’s gallery. The men’s gallery was'! 
closed. The women sent delegations to interview the Prime 
Minister. An old law, obsolete for more than a century, was re- 


vived to stop them. It forbade any procession or public meet- 
ing within a mile of the Houses of Parliament. Whether the 
women went in procession or in small groups, they were forcibly 
turned back, and if they tried to push their way through, they 
were arrested for “obstructing the police.” Great numbers of 
highly respected and respectable women were sent to prison, and 





were given heavier sentences for a purely technical offence than 
culprits who were drunk and disorderly. 

Still the women tried to get inte the Houses of Parliament 
with their protests, and, as their peaseful deputations had been 
stopped by force, they resorted to all kinds of strategy. Furni- 
ture vans driving past suddenly opened, and let out a band of 
women who made a dash for the doors. A steam launch crowded 
with suffragists came up the Thames to the water side of Par- 
liament House and delivered the suffrage message. Thousands 
of police guarded Parliament on the land side, while police boats 








Pankhurst and her daughter Christabel] Were sent to prison, 
after a memorable trial at which Christabel conducted the de 
fence, and compelled several cabinet ministers to come into 
court and be questioned as to whether they had not helped to 
provoke the riot. 

Whenever a cabinet minister addressed any public meeting, 
he was asked what the cabinet was going to do about woman 
suffrage. At first the women waited till the end of the 
speech before putting their question; but as the statesman 
always hurried away without answering, they began to question 
him in the middle of his address. Men who asked questions on 
other subjects received a civil answer, but the women were 
thrown out of the meetings with great violence. 

Finally all women were excluded from public meetings 
where any cabinet minister was to speak. The women showed 
endless ingenuity in getting in. For days in advance they hid 
themselves on the roof, in the cellar, or under the platform; and 
at the psychological moment they emerged and asked their ques- 
tion. If they could not set in, husbands and brothers in the 
audience asked the question for them. The cabinet ministers 
went everywhere under a strong police guard to protect them 
from women who wanted to question them. The Prime Minister 
was smuggled out of one meeting with his head under a horse- 
blanket to keep from being recognized, and on another occasion 
he had himself shot through the pneumatic tube for parcels in 
the postoffice, to avoid venturing into the street. 

As the leaders of the party in power were responsible for 

refusing to let the suffrage bill come to a vote, the women 
fought the candidates of that party at the elections, spoke and 
electioneered against them, defeated many of them, and greatly 
reduced the majority of many others. Mrs. Pankhurst on one 
occasion was knocked down and brutally kicked by partisans of 
the defeated candidate, and left in the street half dead. Several 
times her daughters almost lost their lives. 
: Upon successive refusals of the cabinet to let the suffrage 
bill come to a vote, the women smashed the ministers’ windows, 
or the windows of government buildings. This has been the cus- 
tomary way of expressing popular disapproval in England for 
centuries. 

Mr. Asquith refused to receive any deputation of women 
who wanted to talk to him about suffrage. This led to “the silent 
siege” of the House of Commons. Women stood in silence at all 
the doors of the House, holding suffrage petitions as a sign that 
they wanted to interview the Prime Minister. Many of the 
most highly esteemed women in England took part in the siege— 
women socially prominent, women illustrious for good deeds, 
working women who could ill spare the time and strength—wom- 
en of all sorts. They stood there day and night, in all weathers, 
for a length of time aggregating more than 10,000 hours. Mr. 
Asquith, with true British obstinacy, still refused. No public 
man im America would kee) the most highly respected women of 
this country standing at his gate in sun and shower for 10,000 
hours rather than allow a deputation of them to interview him 
for ten minutes. It was as a protest against this refusal that 
two of the women finally went and poured a mixture of ink and 
photographic chemicals (falsely described in the cablegrams as 
corrosive acid) into the ballot boxes at Bermondsey. It was not 
a wise way to protest; but it did not compare with the foolish- 
ness shown by the Prime Minister. 

The women sent to prison for suffrage demonstrations 
claimed that they ought to be treated as prisoners guilty of politi- 
cal offences. When they were given instead the food of common 
criminals, they went on a “hunger strike,” submitted to the pain- 
ful ordeal of forced feeding, and in several cases were brought 
to death’s door. 

One of the latest deputations of women attempting to see 
the Prime Minister was both brutally and indecently handled by 
the police. They had been ordered not to arrest the women, but 
to drive them away. As the women refused to go without seeing 
Mr. Asquith, the police for hours knocked them about, kicked 
and trampled on them, ani took personal liberties with them of 
the most offensive character. In consequence, the nephew of 
the Postmaster General of England took a dogwhip to Winston 
Churchill, the Home Secretary, under whose orders the police 
were believed to have acred. More than a hundred witnesses 
testified to the outrages. Members of Parliament demanded an 
investigation. Mr. Churchill refused it. No public man in Ameri- 
ca would have dared to refuse an investigation under such cir- 
cumstances. ’ 

All this had made woman suffrage not only a pressing but a 
burning question. A committee of 60 members of Parliament, 
made up from all parties, had organized themselves into a Suf- 
frage Association within Parliament itself, to try to get the suf- 
frage bill brought to a vote. They called themselves the Concilia- 
tion Committee,. because they wanted to conciliate the differ- 
ences of opinion between the Tory, Liberal and Labor members 
of Parliament as to the form which the woman suffrage bill 
should take. The Committee made a careful canvass of the 
House, and found that the largest support would be given to a 
bill enfranchising women “householders,” who have had muni- 
cipal suffrage in England since 1869. There anyone is classed as 
a householder who occupies a house, or any part of a house— 
even a single room—over which he or she has full control. The 
only exception is when the landlord lives on the premises. Then 
he is classed as the housebolder. The poor in England immense- 
ly outnumber the rich, and an extensive canvass made several 
years ago by the Independent Labor Party proved that 82 per 
cent. of the women having municipal suffrage were women of 
the working class. 

These 60 members of Parliament drew up a manifesto point- 
ing out that every House of Commons which had met since 1870 
had had a’ majority in favor of woman suffrage, and that the 
reform was long overdue. They urged that the question should 
be allowed to come to a decisive vote. The anti-suffragists im- 
plored that it should not. Mr, Asquith has finally promised to 
grant time next year for the bill to go to third reading and 
final vote; and in view of this promise the militant tactics have 


been discontinued. 


Throughout the struggle the trans-Atlantic cablegrams have 
systematically distorted the facts, and always to the disadvan- 
tage of the suffragists. The violence done by them has been 


grossly exaggerated, the violence done to them passed over with- 


patrolled the water; and still in all sorts of ways the members oyt mention, and the nature of their grievance left wholly unex- 


and the public were kept reminded that women wanted to vote. | 


A monster kite bearing the words “Votes for Women” flew for 


days over Parliament House. One morning London woke up to! 


plained. Next week we shall give some examples of these dis- 


tortions. 


The most extreme militancy of the women has been noth- 


find the whole city placarded with invitations to the public to ing to what the men of England have done under far less provo- 


come at a certain hour and help the suffragists “rush” the cation. 
body. 


House of Commons. A huge crowd gathéred, and for this Mrs. 


The women have neither killed nor seriously hurt any- 
In 1832, when a bill widening the franchise for men was 


held up in Parliament for a short time, there was widespread 
rioting and bloodshed. in my father’s native city of Setetes 
alone, the mob burned the custom house, three prisons and 4 
private dwellings. In comparison, as Israel Zangwill try}, says, 
England has reason to be grateful to the women for “tha «... 
inine mildness of their methods.” 

The question of militant methods is of especial intera, , 
us just now because in Boston the other day an organizer ,: es 
Suffrage Association, a well-behaved young woman wh, 
keeping strictly within the law, was kicked and mauled »}, a 
brutal policeman, and disgracefully vilified by the candidate 


the fem 


Was 


whom she had asked a question at an open-air meeting ag ¢ a 
views on equal suffrage. Several of the papers have reporteq 
the matter as if she were the person to blame. A full accoyn: of 
this scandalous affair will be found in another colum) tn 
America, thus far, all the violence has been committed by : ho 


anti-suffragists. A. 8. B 


NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS LETTER 


By the time of the Convention we shall have ready abou: 
sixteen new publications to offer to the delegates and visitors 
They will be on sale, singly, at the literature table, and orders 
will be taken for supplying them in quantity. 

“Women Should Mind Their Own Business” is the title a 
very breezy convincing booklet by Prof. E. J. Ward of Wisconsin 
University. This is reprinted from ‘The Independent.” 

Equally good in title and subject matter is “Why Man Needs 
Woman's Ballot,” by Clifford Howard of California. 

Miss Blackwell has written an especially good one, 
“When All the Women Want It.” That there is great need of 
constantly reiterating the fallacy indicated in this title was 
shown even in the speeches of the Suffrage Governors at the 
recent Cooper Union meeting, when one of them, after extolling 
equal suffrage in his own State to the very skies, and even 
explaining how it was largely the magnificent work of 
woman which secured it, went on to advise Eastern women to 
be patient and get the support of an overwhelming majority of 
their own sex, as the best and surest way to win. 

We have reprinted from “Hampton’s Magazine” the really 
remarkable article, “Breaking Into the Human Race,” by Mrs 
Rheta Child Dorr. It is illustrated, and it gives a_ vivid 
entation of suffrage as an integral part of the “woman move. 
ment.” 

Another article of broad scope and unique character Is a 
translation and resumé of the Official Report of the Commission 
on Universal Suffrage, appointed by the French Chamber of 
Deputies. This translation was the generous gift of Mrs. Ray- 
mond Brown, president of the Woman Suffrage Study Club of 
New York City. 

Never has there been published stronger or more consistent 
testimony in favor of woman suffrage. The Report makes a sur- 
vey of the extent and working of woman suffrage throughont 
the world, and gives conclusions drawn from the investigation, 
and makes recommendations to the French Parliament, 

Should our Government authorize such an investigation, and 
receive such a report and such recommendations from its Com- 
mission, we should have every right to expect equal suffrage 
in this country in a remarkably short time. This report makes 
one wonder if France may not suddenly surprise us some day, 
by giving its women the ballot, without the long years of strug: 
gle that have been the fate of the English and American women. 

It is a long time since we have published anything so fun 
damentally sound and sane and dignified as the new pampblet, 
“Disfranchisement,” by Dr. W. E. Burghardt Du Bois. It 
the whole suffrage question clean above any consideration of 
expediency, and sounds a note of faith and confidence in demo- 
cracy that is inspiring. The pamphlet is illustrated by a por- 
trait of Dr. Du Bois. 
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The economic status of women forms a very large part of the 
material upon which suffrage argument is based, and there is 
inuch fogginess of reasoning upon the question, particularly on 
the economic status of the married woman. So it is especially 
timely that we are able to publish now a discussion, “Does the 
Husband Support the Wife?” by Mrs. Pethick Lawrence and Mrs 
Charlotte Perkins Gilman. These two leaders of English and 
American thought have quite different points of view, and each 
writes with clearness and brilliancy, and each is convincing 
li Is an intellectual treat to read these arguments from women 
who equally care for winning suffrage, and who equally care for 
the uplift of womankind. 

We have an edition of rainbow flyers translated into Ger 
man, with special reference to the Wisconsin campaign. But 
they will be needed in many other States also. 

We also have a new edition of the leaflet, “Catholic Opin 
ions,” including a quotation from Father Gleason, whose infil! 
ence in the California campaign has been so great. 

There is a new leaflet called “Gains in Equal Suffrage, 
which is in the form of a tabulation, made up to date, and show 
ing the time, the place, and the kind of suffrage won. Miss 
Blackwell has contributed two more Polity Equality leaflets, 
one called “Mrs, Howe's Census,” giving the testimony gathered 
from the ministers in the Suffrage States, and “The Ladies 
Battle’—an answer to Molly Elliot Seawell’s contentions. 

Then we are publishing what is quite a new departure |” 
Suffrage literature, namely: a new series of pamphlets, entitled 
“What Women Might Do with the Ballot.” 

The plan of the Series is to take up in each pamphlet some 

one specific social problem, presented by an expert on that sub 
ject, who will show by a few graphic, concrete illustrations what 
the problem is, then, what kind of legislation will solve the 
problem, and last, what the connection is between a citizen with 
a ballot, and such legislation. The pamphlets already planned 
deal with Child Labor, The White Slave Traffic, Equal Pay, Pure 
Food, Schools, Legal Discriminations Against Women, Direct 
Legislation, Factory Inspection, Postal Progress, City Sanita 
tion, The White Plague, Sex Hygiene, Decent Working Condi 
tons, Peace and Arbitration, Fire Prevention and City Conges 
tion. Of these, three will be ready for the Convention: “The 
Abolition of Child Labor,” by Florence Kelley; “Reasonable 
Postal Laws,” by James L. Cowles, and “Fire Prevention,” bY 
Arthur MacFarlane. {It may also be possible to finish “The 
Abolition of the White Slave Traffic,” by Clifford Roe. 
These articles have been specially written or prepared fo! 
this series, and the pamphlets will each be illustrated with 4 
frontispiece. The authors have been very generous in sivins 
and promising their services, and it {s certain that a very larsé 
public will appreciate them. 





Mary Ware Dennett. 
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9, HEPBURN ON THE 
Ew CONSTITUTION 


vast week I have looked 


poring the | 
, all the letters that have been 
“vahed in The Woman's Journal, 


|, or and against the proposed new 
eitution, and I am deeply im- 
Fad with the importance of adopt- 
_. che new constitution at the Con- 
“ion in October. Both up-holders 
i ‘opponents of the new constita- 
that the three import- 


D recognise 
. changes suggested are: 
article III, Section 1.—Direct 


rship in the National of 
jubs of 50 or more members. 
Arti VII, Section 1.—A basis 
of revcesentation, which can in- 
‘ude organizations of non-dues- 


membp 


payin. members, 

Artic V, Section 2.—The ob- 
ligation of the members of the 
execulive board to meet at least 
once & month, except during 


July and August. 

rticle If and Article VII are usw- 
ily discussed together, as they refer 
,the change in the qualification for 
and the consequent 
range in the basis of representation 
r organizations at the Convention. 
in all letters from opponents of the 
yw constitution dealing with Articles 
J and VII, there seems to be a very 
wneral feeling that Article III, which 
yovides that clubs of 50 or more mem- 
ers may join the National, would, ‘f 
“disintegrate” the State 
One would think frem read- 
ng these letters that the only reason 
thy a local society ever joins a State 
sociation 1s because it desires mem- 
yrship in the National. 


gembership 


adopted, 


sorleties, 


Now is the desire for membership 
» the National and the fact that the 
National refuses to admit local secie- 
és the fundamental reason why loca) 
weleties join the State Association? 
should say most emphatically no. 
te fundamental reason why local 
cieties Join the State Association is 
ecause they are trying to get votes 
rom the State Legislature, and loca1 
gues Naturally join together in 
wler to bring pressure to bear upon 
'e Legislature. The strongest incen- 
ve for local leagues to join the State 
‘ssociation would not be touched by 
fting the local leagues join the 
National direct. The National couid 
wt, if it would, disintegrate the State 
for the basis of the State 
‘eieties is the pressing need ef the 
(al leagues for each other In their 
forts to get votes from the State 
fgislature, 


Yeieties, 


In all of the letters from opponents 
‘the new constitution, not one even 
tettioned this strong natural bond of 
inion between tke local leagues of any 
me State. They all, however, em- 
the desire that the local 
Wietles have to join the National. 
Now what is the incentive for local 
wieties to join the National? It is 
‘te need for information, for litera- 
‘ire, for getting in touch with the 
‘iffrage work in other parts of the 
untry, and for feeling oneself a part 
a great world-wide movement. 
Your correspondents are afraid that 
Qe satisfaction of this need would 
disintegrate” the State societies. It 
‘ould seem, on the contrary, that the 
lore intimately in touch with the 
National the local societies are, the 
*tter Informed they will become on 
‘te history and success of the suffrage 
‘ork in other places, and the more 
‘hphatically will they have it im- 
Pressed! upon them that in any single 
mate co-operative attacks on the State 
“eislature are necessary and a single 
‘ate organization desirable. 
The most important result, however, 
‘admitting to direct membership iu 
‘Nt National clubs of 50 or more mem 
*ts and of providing for the admis- 
“en to membership of non-dues-pay- 
Mf organizations, will be, not the 
‘feet upon the local clubs or the State 
Associations, but the effect upon the 
Tembership and funds of the Nationai. 
The National, by continuing to limit 
* membership to a certain type of 
"fanization in each State, is cutting 
“welt off from a great deal of the 
“al suffrage work of today. Take 
“tyland, for instance. The Mary- 
ng State Association numbers 789 
bers, and they are members of 
‘ National. But the Just Govern- 
ig League of Maryland numbers 
_ Members, and the Equal Suffrage 
teue numbers 800 members, and 
ten can not become members of the 
onal. Take another instance. 
“e 87 State Associations now mem- 


Masized 








MRS. O'CONNOR TO SPEAK 





Mrs. T. P, O'Connor, wife of the 
famous Irish political leader and jour- 
nalist, affectionately known to his 
compatriots as “Tay Pay,” and her- 
self a brilliant journalist and author, 
has accepted the invitation of the 
National Suffrage Association to speak 
at the Convention at Louisville. Al- 
though married to an Irishman and a 
resident of London, Mrs. O'Connor is 
Americar by birth, and earned her 
first laurels as a hewspaper writer in 
Washington. She has for years been 
an enthusiastic suffragist, and, while 
inclined towards the use of conserva- 
tive methods personally, and not a 
participant in the militant movement, 
she confesses to an admiration for 
the spirit of the militant leaders and 
a sincere belief in the efficacy of mili- 
tant tactics under certain circum- 
stances. She is the author of a book, | 
“I, Myself,”” which has sold extensive- 
ly both in this country and in Eng- 
land, and for the past year or two she 
has spent most of her time in Warm 
Springs, Va., working upon a new 
book which she has called “My Be- 
loved Southland.” She visited Miss 
Barbour Bruce in Louisville last 
Spring, and was, it is said, more ex- 
tensively entertained than any other 
guest of that season. She is a vividly 
entertaining speaker, and _richty 
charged with information on the suf- 
trage movement in other countries as 
well as in England. 


THE SUFFRAGE STICKERS 





There has been a lively demand at 
the National Headquarters during 
the past week for the “Votes for 
Women” baggage stickers, which—az 
was announced by Miss Lucy E. An- 
thony, chairman of the Locdl Ararnge- 
ments Committee—wwl secure half 
rates for both baggage and passenger 
from the Louisville transfer company. 
The stickers, while emphatic enough 
to be sure of winning attention along 
the entire route, are neat and attrac- 
tive, and as they bear the word “Louis- 
ville” in addition to the familiar slo- 
gan of the suffragists, they will un- 
doubtedly act as a safe and sure guar- 
antee of prompt .delivery. Their 
propagandist value is evidenced by the 
fact that one single box decorated in 
this way which Miss Anthony de- 
spatched from Headquarters set no 
less than eight men to discussing wo- 
man suffrage before it left the freight 
office. The National Association !s 
having a number printed without the 
word Louisville, to meet the demands 
of suffragists who wish to use them 
on their baggage right along, wher- 
ever they may be going. 

One of the lighter features which 
the program committee has arrangéd 
tor the National Convention is a mono- 
logue rendition of Cicely Hamilton’s 
and Christopher St. John’s “How the 
Vote Was Won,” by Miss Fola La Fol 
lette. 








bers of the National number approxim- 
ately 28,000 all told. The Woman Suf- 
frage Party in New York alone num- 
bers 40,000. According to the present 
constitution, these 40,000 could not 
join the National. Does it seem com- 
mon sense for the National to continue 
to discriminate against so many thous- 
and suffragists when a change in its 
constitution, which dates back twenty- 
one years, would admit them to mem- 
bership? 

It is to be hoped that Associations 
like the Equal Suffrage Association of 
the District of Columbia, who are op- 
posing the admission of any associa 
tions except their own kind to mem- 
bership in the National, realize that, if 
they succeed in keeping the National 
all to themselves, they will have two 
support it er have it die a natural 
death. 

What proportion of the momey nee 1- 
ed to carry on the business of the 
National is the Equal Suffrage League 
of the District of Columbia willing to 
supply? The National treasurer says 
that at least $75,000 is needed to carry 
on the work for the coming year. 

Besides these Amendments, Article 
III, Sec. 1, and Article VII, Sec. 1. 
the adoption of which would prepare 
the way for a great increase in the 
membership and funds of the Na- 
tional, there {s one other amendmen: 
that must be passed before the Na- 
tional will be in a position to fulfill 
the demands made upon it at the 
present time. This is Article V, See 
2, which makes it obligatory for the 
official board to meet at least once a 
month except during July and Augus.. 
Under the present constitation the 
official board meets once a year, and 
carries on the work of the Association 
hetween Conventions by correspone- 
ence. 

Some of the officers of the preseni 
Official Board have expressed them- 
selves as believing that the business of 
the National Association is of sueh a 
character that it can be managed by 
a scattered board, meeting once a year 
and doing most of its work by corres- 
pondence. I hope that they are mis- 
taken, for any organization that can 
be run in that way must have very 
little business to attend to, and that of 
a routine character. It is encourag- 
ing that the officers at Headquarters 
assure us that the National has s0 
much buainess to attend to that i 
cannot be run by such time-wasting 
methods, I hope that they are right. 
If they are, it means that the National 
is not marking time in the perform- 
ance of routine duties, but is rising to 
the demands made upon it by the great 








recent increase in suffrage activities. 

The present Constitution of the Na- 
tional was made twenty-one years ago. 
It fitted the suffrage movement at that 
time. It provided a board of officers, 
seattered over the country, but able 
to attend to the business of the As- 
sociation, as there was comparatively 
little business to attend to. The scat- 
tering of the board, moreover, had a 
distinct value at that time, Suffrage 
workers were comparatively few, and 
members of the official board in dif- 
ferent parts of the country served aé 
shining examples, and helped to arouse 
an interest in woman suffrage. The 
demand upon the National at that 
time was for starting suffrage work in 
different sections of the country, and 
the conatitution fitted that demand. 
The demand upon the National at the 
present time is not for organization 
work, and the censtitution does not 
fit the present demand. 


The function ef the National at the 
present time is to supply ammunition 
to the workers in the field from Mains 
to California, and to be a sort of 
clearing house for suffrage work. 
The State and local societies prefer 
to de their own organizing work, as 
they know most about the local situa- 
tion. The work of the National 
officers is no longer to represent suf- 
frage in five or six different localities, 
but to supply ammunition to the 
workers in all localities. 

Think what the National means to 
you. You go to New York and drop 
in at Headquarters to get new facts 
and inspiration. You send to Head- 
quarters for literature. You write t> 
the Corresponding Secretary for any 
information that you may want. You 
depend upon the National for the suf- 
frage paper. If you are really deter- 
mined to convert people, you get the 
National President to come and speak 
for you. When all nonsense abour 
Centralization and Nationalization Is 
laid aside, those are the actual ways 
in which the National is valuable to 
nine out of every ten suffragists. 

And in every one of those ways, be 
it noted, local societies as well as 
State societies turn directly to the 
National. The local society does not 
go through the State. It goes direct 
to the National for literature, for in- 
formation, for press notices and for 
The Woman's Journal. Tre National 
is the Alma Mater to whom all sorts 
of suffragists and all sorts of organ- 
izations turn for knowledge. 

In the face of these facts it would 
seem that the obvious duty of suf- 
ragists is to help the National to a 


the nation-wide demands made upon 
it, and so continue to take a position 
of National significance in the suffrage 
movement of today. 


members, 
women to manage the business of the 
Association between Conventions—a 
board that can meet at least once : 
month,—preferably once a week. It 
would be very desirable to have the 
board members come from different 


The first requisite, after money and 
is a board of practical 


Every Suffragist needs it. 


“Woman and Labor” 


Olive Schreiner’s Great Book 


fo sale 
at Headquarters 


505 Fifth Avenue 
$1.37 postpaid 





parts of the country and live near 
Headquarters in order to do their 
work, as do the members of our Na- 
tional Government. But, if we have 
to choose between sectional represen- 
tation and a board that can meet often 
enough to do aggressive work, no one 
with a practcal turn of mind can hesi- 
tate. Even the boards of local socie- 
ties that are doing active work have 
to meet at least once a month. How 
can a National Association that is try- 
ing to publish a paper, supply liter- 
ature for the whole country, give in- 
formation to all sorts of suffragists. 
and maintain Headquarters that shall 
be a clearing house for suffrage ideas 
and ideals, get on with a board that 
meets once a year? 

The official board of Mrs. Pank- 
hurst’s society meets “all the time,” 
as Mrs. Pankhurst said to one of your 
correspondents. 

What difference would it make 
whether the board members all lived 
in New York, San Francisco or Bos- 
ton, if they could pw The Woman’s 
Journal and the literature department 
of the National on a paying basis? 
The passionate opposition of some 
of the members to any change in the 
methods of “The Pioneers” to meet 
the exigencies of modern conditions 
makes one wonder why these same 
members should be willing to change 
the Constitution made by “The Fath- 
ers of our Country.” 

Katharine Houghton Hepburn. 
Member of the National Advisory 
Committee and President of the 
Connecticut W .S. A., Hartford. 





MISS BLACKWELL REPLIES 





Mrs. Hepburn’s letter throws new 
light upon the proposed amendments, 
and brings out some arguments for 
them which have not yet been set 
forth so clearly. In points, 
however, she is in error. 

She says that under the present 
constitution the Official Board of the 
National meets only once a year. It 
usually holds three meetings a year 
—a meeting of several days just be- 
fore the National Convention, an- 
other meeting of days just 
after the Convention, and a mid-year 


several 


several 


meeting between Conventions. In 
1911 the mid-year meeting was 
omitted, but this is exceptional. 


Special meetings, of course, can be 
called when necessary. 

Mrs. Hepburn says: “The official 
board of Mrs. Pankhurst’s society 
meets all the time.” The organization 
of Mrs. Pankhurst’s society is like 
that of the Salvation Army. She is 
the General, and directs the whole. 
There is no official board. 

My judgment on questions of organ- 
ization is worth little, and I give it 
with diffidence. About literature and 
The Woman's Journal, however, I 
know something; and no one can wish 
more earnestly to see the literature 
and The Journal put on a paying basis. 
It has not yet been made clear how 
this desirable end would be brought 
about by monthly meetings ef an 
Executive Committee living in and 
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The Woman’s Journal will forward 
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order and postage. 
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MISS ASHLEY SPEAKS 


Miss Laura Clay in her letter of 
Sept. 15 to The Woman’s Journal 
diaws a comparison between the Unit- 
ed States Government and the Na- 
tional Association. She says that the 
genius of American Government is sec- 
tional representation as illustrated in 
the United States Senate, But is it 
not acknowledged today by everyone 
that instead of expressing the “Ameri- 
can” idea, the Senate was a comprom- 
ise, pure and simple, between demo- 
cracy and the aristocracy of property 
interests, while the House of Repre- 
sentatives really expressed the funda- 
mental idea of democracy. Woodrow 
Wilson says: “The Senate is less dem- 
ocratic than the House” and “Ours 
may be said to be a limited democracy 
because of the Senate.” 
sional Government.) 

In most progressive nations the mod- 
ern tendency is to abolish the “more 
august” body, witness England's atti- 
tude toward the House of Lords, and 
listen to the ever-growing rumble of 
discontent in country with 
that august Senate. 
Retiect, too, upon the increasing senti- 
ment in favor of the direct election of 
In fact, the spirit of growth 





(Congres- 


our own 


same body, the 


Senators, 





near New York. Perhaps this will be 
mwnade plain at the Convention. 

We ought all to keep an open mind 
toward the proposed amendments; 
and I am sure no member of the As- 
sociation thinks the constitution too 
sacred to be amended. As a matter 
of fact, while it was framed twenty- 
one years ago, it has been amended 
at almost every annual meeting since. 

A. 8S. B. 


Miss Belle Kearney has lately closed 
a campaign of ten weeks, speaking at 
Chautauquas in Minnesota, Iowa anil 
Missouri, under the management of 
the Redpath-Vawter Chautauqua Sys- 
tem. In that time she lectured every 
afternoon, except four, and sometimes 
in the evenings. She had magnificent 
audiences. On September 25 she be- 
gan her Lyceum work for the fall and 
winter, and is to fill 81 consecutive 
dates in the West, except that she will 
have a rest of three weeks during the 





position where it cap adequately meet | 


Christmas holidays. 


‘is toward the rule of the many and 
away from the rule of privilege, and 
this sentiment that would lead 
the National American Woman Suf- 
frage Association to admit all suf- 
fragists to its ranks and to allow ail 
to enjoy its benefits instead of pur- 
suing its present policy of exclusion. 

Another point that seems unfortu- 
nate is the tendency shown by many 
critics to harp upon differ- 
ence, upon antagonistic interests and 
sccial views. If these differences ex- 
isi they should surely not be encour- 
eged, especially among those who are 
working for a common cause. It would 
be wiser and more useful to bury our 
differences and to cultivate our sym- 
pi thies and our points of agreement. 
More fundamental than all else is the 
fact that not only in this country, but 
in all countries, the majority of the 
people are working people and the in- 
terests of the working class are iden- 


it is 


sectional 


(Continued on Page 318) 
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REASONS WHY 





The Effort to Hold a Second Recall 


Election in Seattle Failed 


So many false reports have 
spread 
the late unsuccessful attempt to hold 
a second recall election in Seattle that 
our readers will be interested in the 
facts as given by Miss Adella M. Par- 
ker in the last issue of her paper, The 
Western Woman Voter, of Seattle. It 
is the first full explanation that we 
have seen. Miss Parker says: 
less than 20 per cent, of the names 
the petition were the names otf 
and an examination of the 
disclosed the fact that a very 
percentage of the names came 
from the notorious open-town element 
of the First ward. In many saloons, 
signatures to the petitions were solicit- 
ed by the bartenders. The newspaper 
which had supported Mayor Gill gave 
extensive space to the recall activities 
and its editor stated through its col- 
umns that he had agreed to pay the 
expenses of the initial mass meeting 
should it prove a succesg. : 

“The incidents of this campaign well 
illustrate what has always’ been 
claimed by the friends of the recali 
principle, namely, that a recall is an 
extraordinary remedy which can be 
successful only in tremendously popu- 
lar that it cannot be success- 
fully used where personalities are the 
issue, and that a protest of this sort. 
even though ineffective, still has a 
value in clearing the atmosphere. No 
man is blind to the fact that a vigo-- 
ous protest means something, and % 
recall even though unsuccessful is au 
expression of opinion which has its 
educational effect. The recall principle 
is not in any danger in Washington 
because this second recall has been 
circulated. 

A prominent officer of the W. C. T. 
U. wrote to the editor of The Woman's 
Journal, in a private letter from Seat- 
tle, that Mr. and Mrs. Stirtan were 
the persons who stirred up the move- 
ment for the second recall, and that 
their motive was resentment for the 
dismissal of their son from a position 
which he kad held in public employ. 
This is doubtless a matter of opinion. 


on 
women, 
lists 


large 


issues; 





RECALL NOT A TOY 


The failure of the attempt to recall 
Mayor Dilling of Seattle explodes the 
theory of the opponents of the reca!l 
law, that such a law may be easily 
invoked and any officer be recalled by 
diligent work of his enemies. The at- 
tempt in Seattle was well financed, 
and the effort—which was supported 
as much to discredit the law as to re- 
move Mayor Dilling—was_ the last 
gasp of the old gang to regain control 
of the city, Its failure is a source of 
gratification to the friends of clean 
government, as well as the recall pro- 
vision.—Aberdeen (Wash.) Herald. 





ROUSE WOMEN 


To Make Civic Demand 


During one of the big outdoor meet- 
ings held recently in Niagara Falls, 
N. Y., by Mrs. Harriot Stanton Blatch, 
Mrs. John Winters Brannan, Miss 
Eleanor Brannan and Miss J. C. Hul- 
tin of the Women’s Political Union, a 
note Was passed up from a woman in 
the crowd, stating that the political 
helplessness of the women of that 
community was amply evidenced by 
the fact that in its nineteen years of 
existence as a city, it had never had 
a police matron. Mrs. Blatch secured 
from the crowd an admission that 
this was true, and thereupon a num- 
ber of local women who had helped to 
arrange the meetings, among them 
Mrs. Schoellkopf, who was entertain- 
ing the party of speakers, announced 
that they would go to the Mayor’s 
office on Monday morning and de- 
mand that this matter be attended to, 
as an evidence that the women were 
at last awake to their civic responsi- 
bilities. 

At one of the Niagara meetings, 
Senator Gittins, who voted against 
the suffrage bill at the last session 
of the New York Legislature, was an 
interested listener, and announced 
afterwards that the speakers had 
made him see the question in a some- 
what different light. 


been 
by anti-suffragists concerning 


ABSURD DECISION 


Report of Vital Importance Called Un- 
fit For Publication 


The report of the Chicago Vice Com- 
mission has been pronounced by the 
Post-Office indecent and unmailable. 
This preposterous decision is almost 
universally condemned by the press. 
The case calls attention anew to the 
fact that the Post-Office at present has 
absolute and irresponsible 
decide what is and 
and that this power is sometimes 


power to 


decent mailable, 





BLOOD AT PRIMARY 


— 
af. 


New York Sept. 
in New York City Tuesday developed 
into fights in which fists and bullets 
were used as well as ballots. Three 
men in a crowd of voters in an East 
Side polling place were shot and se- 
riously wounded and in a number of 
other districts warring factions came 
to blows. Many arrests were made 
for alleged illegal voting. 

Let The Woman's Journal call at- 
tention to the difference in the year's 
primaries from the orderly ones held 
last year, when the 50 


women were 





abused. Several years ago the Post- 
Office pronounced unmailable an 
torial in The Woman’s Journal. The 
editorial was then submitted to Mrs. 
Julia Ward Howe, Jane Addams and 
a number of clergymen, all of whom 
declared that they could not the 
faintest impropriety in it. In fact, it 
was not a discussion of ques- 
tions at all, but a criticism of the 
methods of the Post-Office. It wus 
allowed to pass through the mails in 
The Woman's objec- 
tion, but when it was copied into a 
more radical Chicago paper upon 
which the Post-Office was making war, 
it was promptly found unmailable. 
This irresponsible power of censor- 
ship should never have been given to 


edi- 


see 


social 


Journal without 


the Poast-Office Any publisher ac- 
cused of circulating improper matter 


should have the right of appeal to a 
jury as to whether the article in ques-- 
tion is really indecent or not. 

a, & Be 


A yearly sacrifice of 5,000 lives, an 
annual toll of more than $15,000,000, 
{s what Chicago has to pay for the ex- 
istence of the social evil within its 
gates, declares the vice commission 
whose report has un- 


been declared 


questionable Year before 
last the situation was like the one 
this year. So Tammany’s 
ruling out women as watchers! 


districts. 


much for 
Anne Herendeen, 
M:nneapolis, Minn. 


MISS ASHLEY SPEAKS 


(Continued from Page 317.) 





tical everywhere, North or South, East 
or West, It is foolish to talk to them 
of “sectional representation,” what 
they need is solidarity and united ac- 
tion in their struggle for freedom. 
Ours is a struggle for freedom, therein 
do we find our strength and dignity. 
Miss Clay frankly fears the triumph 
of diabolical plots and schemes if the 
old Constitution is changed to the new. 





mailable. But lest Chicagoans grow 
two discouraged at this frightful reve- 
lation, says the Literary Digest, they 
are further informed that their city is | 
morally better than any other city of | 


the United States. | 


The Commission calls attention to | 


the prevalence of the drug habit in 
the underworld, and laments the per- | 
sistence of the “graft” tribute levied | 
upon the resorts by a portion of the | 
police force. It finds “practically no | 
attempt” made to enforce existing. 
laws, and denounces the present ar- 
rangement whereby the police have 
segregated vice in certain districts 
under “arbitrary rules and uncertain 
regulations of their own.” 





its class in 


The Commission’s report is praised 
by the Chicago Record-Herald as be- 
ing free from sensationalism and 
characterized by “ability, earnest- 
ness, strength, and radicalism.” The 
Tribune takes as the most important 
aspect of the report its recognition 
that “the social evil is a social prob- 
lem, and the main cause is to be 
found in the economic maladjustment 
which leaves so large a class upon 
the narrow edge of bare subsistence,” 
Its most useful concrete recommen- 
dations, in The Tribune’s opinion, 
deal with child welfare, and may be 
summarized thus: “Provide more 
means of wholsesome enjoyment for 
the children and help them to a high- 
er level of self-help through sensible 
education, and the chief ‘supply’ of 
the unfortunate and criminal class 
will be checked at the source.” 


CALIFORNIA 


During the coming week the eyes 
of all suffragists will be fixed on Cali- 
fornia. If the California women win, 
as the prospect now is that they will, 
or if some adverse turn of fate at the 
last moment should rob them of their 
well-ceserved victory, in either case 
they will merit the esteem and grati- 
tude of the friends of freedom the 
world over for their gallant campaign. 
As a girl says of her lover at the 
wars, in an old French song trans- 
lated by Dante Gabriel Rossetti: 
“Oh! if he fight and win, 
I keep my love for him, 
So sweet; 
Oh! let him lose or win, 
He hath it still complete!’ 
A. S. B. 


Miss M. L. Fisk, whose advertise- 
ment appears in this week’s Journal, 
will continue to advertise in The 
Woman's Journal each week, provided 
our readers patronize her shop. The 
line of goods Miss Fisk carries in 
stock is of the best and the prices are 








right. 


What they may be, these plots and 
suspected tricks, it is hard to guess. 
Can it be feared that the whole Na- 
tional Association will be turned into 
an Anti-Suffrage League? 

Another thing is not clear. Why 
do all the critics assume that the 
“Centralized Board” must be a New 
York Board? If one thing above an- 
other has been insisted upon by the 
members of the present Board, it is 


that the Convention 
place best Headquarters. 
There that this 
place must be New York rather than, 
say. Kentucky. 

One more point in Miss Clay’s let- 
ter might be touched upon. She cites 


must choose the 
adapted to 


is nothing to show 


as an illustration of how well a scat- 
tered Board 
interests of 


may carry forward the 


the suffrage 
The Journal. 
She says the scattered Board had “‘suf- 
ficient grasp of the situation” to place 
ih business end of The Journal in 
the hands of a capable and energetic 
manager. This is true, but Miss Clay 
fails to point out that 


movemen!, 


the suceess of Woman's 


this same able 
constant and 
Headquarters. She 
has made, not one, but many trips to 
New York to consult the members of 
Board within reach. Not one 
of any importance has been 
made in The Journal that was not first 
laid before the Officers at Headquar- 
ters, not one plan has been adoptel 
that was not “talked over” first. Many 
of the changes and new features were 
evolved during these consultations. 
The National Association is responsi- 
ble for The Woman’s Journal, it owes 
support to Miss Blackwell, who is so 
generously giving her strength and 
ability, and it owes support to Miss 
Ryan. When the full story of the 
business manager’s efforts has been 
told, it may prove to be an argument 
in favor of a centralized Board, in- 
stead of against it. 


manager has been in 


close touch with 


the 
change 


Jessie Ashley. 


FROM MRS. DENNETT 





It must strike the unprejudiced ob- 
server who has read the letters in op- 
position to the new Constitution, as 
strange that so much fervor has been 
concentrated on the conservation of 
precedent, authority and unhurt feel- 
ings, instead of on the expansion of 
the work of the National Association, 
which is so imperatively necessary, 
now, if it hopes to keep up with the 
suffrage movement itself, not to men- 
tion leading it into unreached 
tory. 

Those who revised the Constitution 
did so, because they felt so keenly the 
pressure of the forward movement in 
suffrage work, and because they real- 
ize the necessity of having machinery 
that could not only permit, but so far 

*» ssible would insure real and rapid 
progress. 


terri- 


But those who oppose the new Con- 
stitution almost unanimously hark 


‘back to the past, fear any change in 


the future, and conjure up all man- 
ner of bogies, which haven’t as yet 
scattered our forces to the four winds, 
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NE of the mediums through which 
O numbers of people are having their 
thoughts turned to the subject of 
Equal Suffrage is the reading of that de 
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WAS WON,” 
To meet the numerous requests. that 
come from organizations interested in the 
suffrage question, [ am now prepared to 
give a dramatic recital of this play. It is 
especially appropriate as an entertainment 
for “Gentlemen's Night” at Women’s Clubs. 
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but which they think might. Ag for 
instance, Miss Clay says, “Will the cen- 


tralized board have the right, if it 
sees fit, to send organizers into a 


State to organize—”’ 


Why shouid it? That would be very 
small and unimportant work for a Na- 
tional Board to undertake. It is in- 
conceivable that the Board could ever 
be made with so little 
As to the danger of State cam- 
paigns being administered by the Cen- 
tral Board at the of a smal}] 
local association only, that again is a 
man of that is worth 
knocking down. 


up of women 
sense, 


request 


straw hardly 


There is absolutely no precedent to 
warrant such a fear, and no probabii- 
ity that there ever would be. The 
tendency of National work is quite 
away from the management of State 
campaigns from Headquarters, For- 
tunately, the States are growing strong 
enough to their 
paigns. 


manage own cam- 

There is nothing in the new Consti- 
tution which is intended to prevent or 
which would actually 
Federation, State 
State co-operation. 


prevent State 


Solidarity—efticient 


In campaigns and in legislative work 
any State could perfectly well act 
quite as much a unit under the new 
Constitution as it can now under the 
present Constitution. A joint cam- 
committee is a perfectly reasonable 
arrangement, as New York and Cali- 
fornia has demonstrated 
year. 


this very 

Miss Clay’s reterence to the revision 
as having “the purpose of excluding 
all women except those in the vicin- 
ity of New York from its official hon- 
ors,” is, if her words mean what they 
| 8ay, an extraordinary confession. 

Can it possibly be that our associa- 
tion elects its Board for any other pur- 
pose than to secure the services its 
members can perform? Or worse yet, 
can it be possible that any member 
would willingly allow herself to be 








paign committee or a joint legislative | 
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elected tor the honor she might receive 


instead of for the work she could 
Miss Clay draws a comparison 
tween the value to the Suffrage ca 
of the residence of a Board men 
im a given section, and “tons of pri 
ed matter sent out from Headquart« 


the comparison being in favor of the 
There can surely be 


Board member, 
no just comparison. 
an absurdity arise as a_ necessar’ 
choice between them, ought we 1 

consider very carefully whether on 


} 


woman, no matter how able and active 
no matter if sie 


she might be—and 
did Suffrage work 24 hours a da 
could possibly influence so many | 
ple in a week as would stirring 
torials and timely suffrage news in 1 
Woman's Journal, which might reac’ 
tens of thousands of people in that on¢ 
Could she possibly do 
much with all her best effort as coulil 
be done by the Press Bureau, wh 


weekly ouiput goes into hundreds 


section. 


1 


|hundreds of local newspapers. Could 


s 


she alone begin to do what thousand: 
of leaflets and pamphlets could do, 'f 
put into the hands of the voters %! 
that section? 

The members of the Revision ©o™- 
mittee will surely be very appreciativ® 
of the several excellent suggestio” 
which have been brought out by some 
of the opponents of the Constitute. 
as, for instance, Miss Clay's point that 
the members of the Executive Commit 
tee have always been ex-officio mem- 


- ech it 

bers of the Convention, and as such 
them 
has been customary to refer to {e™ 
ua 


all unfinished business at the close 
the convention. This same provisio® 
might well be made for the proposed 
Advisory Council, by amending the 
visions to that effect. 

Mary Ware Dennett. 


But should such 





Most 





dire ! 
ado Sil 
yised 


The 


governm 


‘rsa 
Nffra 





We 








‘on, has administered a sharp rebuke 
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= 
JUDGE LINDSEY 


——_—— 


Will Soon Be “The 


says Colorado 
Commonwealth of the 


Most ideal 
Nation” 





uge Ben B. Lindsey writes to the 
political Equality League of Los An- 
ioe in answer to assertions made 
. State Senator Cartwright of Fres- 
dire results have burdened Colo- 


ado since the women were enfran- 


ised: 
The nuine friends of morality 
| pl rity of any city or State are 
and women of their com- 
nity who fight to make better con- 
ions, fight in the open, fight with 
no matter what the truth 
in er that they may elevate 


of their city and commor- 


Ith ause this kind of fighting 
sives promise of effective and perma- 

t reform, especially of certain evils 
iat, because of certain conditions, 
ave a ked every growing city in 
ic COU ry. 

Denver is more free from such evils 
, other cities, and those that re- 
main a meeting with such dete-- 
ned position from a courageous 


snd patriotie citizenship, who put love 
‘their city and State above all other 
nsiderations, that it is only a matter 
fa short time when Denver sha!! 
eymanently become the cleanest, most 
yoral and democratic city in America, 
the State of Colorado the most 
imonwealth of the nation.” 


a 





LA FOLLETTE 


Gives Common-Sense Reasons Why 
Women Should Vote 





senator La Follette lately wrote to 
liss Helen Todd, State Factory In- 
spector of Illinois, who had been in- 
the California women to 
me over and help them in their 
effort to secure the ballot: 
Go out to California, by all means, 
| say just what any decent man 
uld say for decent women—just 
at and no more. They want a 
oper representation in government, 
it the good things of life may go to 
e many instead of the few; that the 
sovernment shall be the will of the 
ople; that politics may again be 
nnected with this will of the people 
ustead of divorced from it; that 
aughter and happiness may come 
ack to the lips and hearts of the 
hildren; that peace and home life 
come back to the laboring men 
And under a union of 
e fine men, working shoulder to 
shoulder with the fine women, all this 
way be accomplished; the blot of 
hild labor can be wiped from the 
untry; the people can make again 
Ameriea, the place where we have 
reamed of having a free and happy 
untry ruled by the good of the 
hole people.” 


ited by 


nd women. 


OMAR GARWOOD 


Resents Criticism of Equal Suffrage. 


Omar E, Garwood, secretary of the 
lorado Equal Suffrage Aid Associa- 


President Charles A. Johnson of the 
Yenver Chamber of Commerce for his 
ms of the workings of equal 
‘lrase in Colorado before a recent 
ling of the Denver Woman's Club. 
ly to Mr. 
voman suffrage has not mad 
“od in Colorado, Mr. Garwood ad- 
*ssed to Mr. Johnson ‘an open letter 


Johnson’s assertiou 


nt 


Which he said: 

Coming from a man of your ex- 

“led position as president of our 
“ding commercial organization, your 
‘alement cannot but lend encourage- 
Ment who take delight in 
Usrepresenting facts about the wo- 
“N of Colorado. Rather, it seems to 
hould be your duty, as well as 

“al ot every other loyal citizen, to 


tle 


to those 


WISCONSIN NOTES 





Active Campaign Work Going On— 
Good Words for Miss Grim | 


| 


The Political Squality League of 
Wisconsin would like to express its | 
gratitude to the National Associaton | 
for sending Miss Harriett E. Grim to 
us for the month of August It is 
necessary to know Miss Grim, or to at 
least have heard her speak, to be able 


to appreciate in, full the help she has 
rendered. 


| 


, Our Illinois sisters are giy- 
ing aid and encouragement which we 
greatly appreciate. 

The last day of July Dr. Anna E 
Blount came to us and joined Mrs. 
Henrietta C. Lyman in the meeting 
held near Juneau Park. Miss Grim 
and Miss Harl arrived just too late on 
Aug. 1 to accompany Dr. Blount, Mrs. 
Lyman and Miss James to North Mil- 
waukee, where an outdoor meeting had 
been arranged, Aug. 2 Miss Grim, Dr. 
Blount and Miss James held a parlor 
meeting in Wauwatosa in the after- 
noon. The evening mecting was held 
at Waukesha, Mrs. Henry Youmans 
had seen that our coming was well ad- 
vertised, and it was estimated that 
fully 500 people were present. 

Dr. Blount was obliged to leave us 
here, but we were joined by Miss 
Mabel Judd, who had been acting in 
the capacity of advance agent. As a 
result of her efforts, we were hospit- 
ably received and entertained in ail 
but one or two of the cities visited. 

At Mukwonago we found the ladies 
assembled on the lawn awaiting us 
and the gentlemen soon joined them. 
The meeting was followed by a suf- 
frage tea, Which would have convinced 
the most sceptical that suffragists are 
the best cooks. 

Seven-thirty found us at East Troy. 
Prayer meeting had been postponed, 
that all might have an opportunity of 
hearing why the women of Wisconsin 
We spoke in the 
park from a handstand. 


desired the ballot. 
Many promi- 
nen: men and 
stand with us. The mayor introduced 
the speakers, and at the close of the 
meeting it was announced that the 
people would meet at the bank the fol- 
lowing morning for the purpose of 
organizing a campaign committee. 
Before leaving Mukwonago, a gentle- 
man asked that Miss Grim be permit- 
ted to address the Woodman Picnic, to 
be held Aug. 17 at Lake Beulah. Be- 
East Troy we had prom- 


women occupied the 


fore we left 
ised she might return and address the 
German Settlement picnic to be held 
there Aug. 19th. At Lake Geneva we 
were joined by Mrs. B. C. Gudden of 
Oshkosh, president of the Consumers’ 
League in Wisconsin, and one of the 
most loved women in the State. Two 
meetings were held in this beautiful 
little summer resort; a shower, how- 
ever, dampened the ardor of the people 
in the afternoon. 

Sunday meetings were held in Wal- 
worth and Fontana. 

Monday afternoon, at the meeting 
held at the Delavan Lake Assembly, 
we had been told that it was against 
the rules to take up a collection, but 
that we might give all present an 
opportunity to come to the car and 
contribute something toward the cause 
if they so desired. The substantial 
contribution proved the people to be 
in sympathy with us. 

When we arrived at Sharon we won- 
dered what excitement had caused a 
large crowd to congregate on one of 
the corners. When we slowly wound 
our way among them we learned that 
we were the anticipated attraction. 
Our meeting was spirited and enthu- 
siastic. The following morning we 
organized at the town hall before leav- 
ing for Clinton, where our ardor su?- 
fered somewhat. It took the combined 
efforts of Mrs. Gudden, Miss Grim an1 
Miss Judd to make a suffrage impres- 
sion. 

Many Germans were present at the 
street meeting held in Beloit, therefore 
Mrs. Gudden gave most of her address 
in German. The crowd was large and 
attentive. At the close of the mee-- 
ing a gentleman, who proved to be a 





id the good name of our women. 
You have a right to be proud of | 
Splendid record you have made 
President of our chamber of com- 
“Tee, and it has always been a great) 
sonal pleasure for me to support} 
lin that body in every way pos-| 
“we, but I sincerely trust that you 
“ hot express yourself publicly in| 
“la way as to enable the press of| 


minister of one of the principal 


churches. handed Miss Grim his card, 


on the back of which was written, er 


you can give us a Sunday forenoon at 
Beloit sometime during the next year, 
and are willing to repeat today’s ad- 
dress, I will guarantee you an audience 
of at least five hundred.” 


We found Miss King waiting for us’ 


‘e country to quote you as an ad-| at Janesville. This great hearted law- 


"86 critic on the results of equal yer took us all in, from the automobile Votes for Women 


‘rage in Colorado.” 


to the literature. A street meeting 


was held at noon. Our speakers were | 
invited to address the soldiers’ and 
sailors’ reunion in the afternoon. The| 
park meeting in the evening brought! 
to an end a strenuous day. 

Our friends in Janesville suggested 
that we make arrangements, if pos-| 
sible, to address a Federation of 
women’s clubs at Avon. The long- | 
distance was called into Service, and} 
permission granted to address the 
meeting. At the close we enrolled 
and discussed plans of organization. 
Over an hour had been granted to our 
speakers, and we left a great many 
friends. , 

The evening found us in Milton 
among the best of friends, but an un- 
friendly thunder storm drove us into 
the city hall, where our evening meet- 
ing was held. 

On returning to Milwaukee, our suit 
cases became soaked. Now this was 
Wisconsin’s first suffrage auto sain 
and we had some things to learn by 
experience. One was pack 
the rainbow flyers in the same suit 
case with our wardrobe. Had we don- 
ned the waists and dresses in our suit 
cases after the storm, we should have 
more nearly resembled 
than suffragettes. 

We reached Milwaukee inexpressi- 
bly weary, but enthusiastic over auto- 
mobile campaigning. 

Meetings were held in Milwaukee, 
Oconomonoe and Whitefish Bay before 
Miss Grim filled her engagements at 
Lake Beulah, Elkhorn and East Troy. 

The third week in August found 
Miss Grim, Miss Harriette Fish and 
Mrs. Lyman touring Dane County. 
Meetings were held in Madison, Mce- 
Farland, Stoughton, Edgerton, Lake 
Mills, Jefferson, Ft. Atkinson, Winsor, 
De Forest, Sun Prairie, Mazomanic, 
Black Earth and Mt. Horeb. Our 
ladies gave glowing accounts of most 

I was not 
detailed re- 





never to 


Easter eggs 


of these meetings, but as 
present I cannot give a 
port. 

We had expected to go to Brodhead 
the following Monday, but our plans 
were changed and a meeting held in 
Richland Center. The local club had 
but little time to make arrangements, 
but we had a very good meeting. At 
Darlington Senator Martin introduced 
our party—and here again we found 
good friends. 

An impromptu but successful meet- 
Point. We 

very well 


ing was held in Mineral 
were unavoidably late, but 
pleased with our reception when we 
did arrive. 

A large crowd greeted us at Dodge- 
ville, and the morning found us per- 
fecting an organization. One gentle- 
man there has kindly offered to take 
the stump and help us to secure the 
ballot in 1912 

This part of Wisconsin is not de- 
The roads are 
incline of 


signed for automobiles 


a series of hills with an 


33 1-3 degrees. Sandwiched in between 
the hills are beds of sand varying 10 
depth from two to three feet. The 


wheezed, and the 
through the 


car groaned and 
crew had often to push 
phoned to Highlan. that 
held the 


sand. We 
we were coming, and they 
fort two hours. A bridge across the 
Wisconsin river being out, we lost still 
more time, and it was fully half past 


“THE GIRL FROM 
COLORADO” | 


Several bright new suffrage plays | 
have been written by California wom-| 
en during the present campaign. One 
is entitled, “The Girl from Colorado: | 
or, The Conversion of Aunty Suf-| 
fridge.” It is “A Playlet with a Pur-| 
pose,” in three acts, by Selina Solo- 
mon. 

The scene is laid in California, just | 
after the suffrage amendment has car- 
ried. The heroine, Constance Wright, | 
is a California girl who has been liv- 
ing in Colorado, but comes back to 


election under equal suffrage. She is 
the guest of her widowed aunt, Mrs. 
Suffridge. The aunt is an Anti, the 
president of the Sixteenth Century 
Club, which refuses to consider any 
topics of more recent date, and she 
loves and is beloved by a conserva- 
tive clergyman, the Rev. Jay Hawse- 
Chestnutt. Both he and she are) 
strongly opposed to women’s voting. 
So is her clinging daughter, Ivy, a 
frivolous maiden, wearing high 
French heels and an exaggerated hob- 
ble skirt. There is a series of amus- 
ing scenes in which Constance tries 
in vain to convince her aunt and 
cousin that it is their patriotic duty 
to vote. The aunt recites an original 
poem which she delivered—with great 
effect, she declares—at the legislative 
hearing On woman suffrage at Sacra- 
mento, its burden being: 

“Oh, turn a deaf ear to their pleading 
Who drag us to vote at the polls!” 
The Rev. Mr. Chestnutt listens ad- 

miringly, and gets off various flowery 

sentiments about woman’s_ sphere, 
while Constance briskly reminds him 
that the ancient Greeks used the word 

“idiot” to describe a citizen who took 

no interest in public affairs. 

A young professor from the Univer- 
sity makes love to Constance, and is 
driven almost distracted by Ivy’s per- 
sistent efforts to cling to him against 
his will. Ivy finally transfers herself 
to a more appreciative After 
much by-play, which in the hands of 
good actors would be very amusing— 
the setting of a table, the making o 
salad, getting of lunch, etc., at which 
Constance shows herself much more 
expert than her Anti relatives—Mr. 
Chestnutt is led by his zeal for the 
election of his candidate, reinforced 
by some common-sense talk from Con- 


prop. 


stance, to try his powers of persuasion 
on Aunty Suffridge to get her to the 
polls. He tells her that she is a “wo- 
man of high ideals, who would not 
Lesitate to sacrifice her personal feel- 
Such is the 
Mrs. 


ings for the public good. 
true woman—such is my ideal!” 
Suffridge says, “But how can I ever 
nerve myself to undergo this dreadful 
have always 
He replies, “I 


ordeal, from which I 
shrunk with horror?” 
will support you with my manly arm, 
and give you courage to perform the 
deed!” In the last scene, Aunty Suf- 
iridge, well provided with smelling 
salts and warmly encouraged by Mr. 
Chestnutt, manages, after balking sev- 
eral times, to cast her vote, and comes 
out of the boéth looking very happy 
and important. Even Ivy makes up 
her mind to the terrible act, under the 
exhortations of her lover. At first she 








eight or nine o'clock before the speak- 
ing began in Lone Rock. 

Miss Grim had been invited to o> 
bate against Mrs. Julia Krutz of wd 
waukee at an inter-county fair, held | 
at Spring Green. Rev. Jenkin Lloyd | 
Jones summed up the arguments. The| 
straw ballot taken on the grounds re- | 
sulted in favor of votes for women | 
almost three to one. 

The last meeting held was at Water-| 
Mrs. Gudden addressed | 


town, where 
those present in German, and Miss | 
Grim in English. Dr. and Mrs. White} 
of Watertown had spared no pains| 
to make the meeting a success. 

A punctured tire delayed us again, | 
two more “blow outs” on our return 
to Madison, and the “tour” came to| 
an end at exactly 2.45 a. m. 

Thousands of flyers were distrib- 
uted—many Woman's Journals sold,| 
and hundreds of converts made. 

Ada L. James. 


About two hundred invitations were 
sent out to leading authors, editors, 
| journalists, publishers, etc., for the 
| reception which a large publishing | 
" house gave for the visiting librarians | 
in New York last week. A young) 
|.~oman connected with the firm, who 
lis a suffragist, noted that something | 
like two-thirds of the replies bore | 
seals or stickers of 





some kind. 





| know!” He retorts, “Aw, it’s dead 


| tions; and Professor Armstrong tells 


| been offe 


closes her eyes languidly and leans on 
him as she is led forward, saying, “Be 
careful, Willie. I faint very easily, 
and I wouldn’t want to have to be 
carried into the drug store and be re-| 
vived in the middle of voting, you| 





easy, Ivy; nothin’ to be seared of. You 
oughter be caught in a college rush, 
This ain’t nothin’. Spunk up, Ivy, and 
get some class to ye, like the coeds 
have got!” 

Then all the ladies are presented 
with flowers, amid general congratula- 


Constance that a new chair of Mun- 
nicipal Government has just been en- 
dowed at the University, and it has 





it only on condition that she will stay) 


in California as his wife and assist-| Judge Lindsey in 
He appeals to her “in the name! him a warm invitation from the Cali- 


ant. 


of civic betterment and good citizen-| fornia 
and the girl from Colorado does! jend a hand in the suffrage campaign. 


ship,” 
rot say no. 


The play was written especially for | ‘ 


the California campaign, but may be) 
adapted to any State, by slight | 
changes in the wording. It may be or-| 
om the Votes for Women Pub-| 
Company, 127 Montgomery | 
San Francisco, Cal., price 10 
A number of picture postcards, 
for five cents, may be had from 


dered fr 
lishing 

street, 
cents. 
three 
the same address. 


Gournay. 
Paris. 
her native State to witness the first). 


or the Caesars. 


voters 
campaign. 
nating convention of both parties to 


urge the 
tives known to be favorable to the 


submission 
red to him, but he will tone) ment. 


WOMAN IN THE CURRENT 


PERIODICALS 
Beginning with this issue, the 


Woman's Journal will hereafter print 
every week a bibliography of the arti- 
cles of special interest to suffragists in 
the current periodicals, both in Eng- 
lish and foreign languages. Miss 
Elizabeth J. Sherwood of the New 
York public library has kindly con- 
sented to perform this very important 


service. 


FAGUET, Emile. Mademoiselle de 

Revue des deaux mondes. 
September 15. Called the 
‘Mother of Modern Feminism.” 

FERRERO, Guglielmo. The Women 
Century Magazine. 
New York. A series of six articles, 
beginning in the May number and end- 
ing in the October number. 

FROST, Lucia Dora. Frauenstu- 
dium. Die neue Rundschau. Berlin. 


September. 


HARKNESS, Mary Leal. One View 
in Seattle. McClure’s Magazine. New 
York. October. The part played in 
in that campaign by Washington’s 
newly enfranchised women. 

“MEDUSA.” Crime That May be 
Prevented. Westminster Review. Lon- 
September. A plan to diminish 
infanticide by taxing bachelors for the 
support of illegitimate children. 

O’HAGEN, Anne. Why I Am a Suf- 
fragist. Smith's Magazine. New 
York. October. 

WALL, Louise Herrick. Moving to 
Amend. Sunset Magazine. San Fran- 
cisco. October. The suffrage cam- 
paign in California. 

WILSON, Helen Hay. 
cation of Daughters. 
zine. New York. 
MORE CHAFF FOR CHOCO. 

LATE SOLDIERS 


don, 


On the Edu- 
Harper's Maga. 
October. 


“Of the Chocolate Soldier Brigade, 
which is the nickname given by Cali 
fornians to the fifty men who have 
formed a league in 1.08 Angeles to fight 
the suffrage amendment, Los Angeles 
write: “They are allied 
directly or indirectly interests 
which do not court the introduction of 


women men 


with 


an intelligent voting body. It means 
that the ‘machine’ is getting up steam 
in its dying frame for one more blow 
at direct legislation, of which suffrage 
is the bone and sinew. The brigade, 
almost to a man, has been found to 
possess a voting record that proves a 
lack of participation in the franchise.’ 
It is, they declare, a feeling of chivalry 
that prompts them to guard women of 
the State from the brawls of the ballot 
box. Therefore, they have been called 
the “Noble Half-Hundred” by Nanna 
Woods, who writes: 

Fifty fine gentlemen, 

Using both tongue and pen, 

Fighting with might and main 

Valiant Half-Hundred! 

Why should the women sigh? 

Theirs not to reason why, 

Theirs not to make reply, 

Theirs but to wed and die, 

Think the Haif-Hundred. 


Women who bear the men, 
Women who train the men, 
Women who love the men- 
Say the Half-Hundred 
Though most admirable 
Are “not desirable”: 
List to their ery this hour: 
“Down with the woman’s power, 
She but a foolish flower,” 


Noble Half-Hundred! 


NOTES AND NEWS 


A Men's Equal Suffrage League was 
formed in Brooklyn last week for the 
immediate purpose of assisting the 
women of King’s County to bring the 
matter of the submission of the wo- 


man suffrage amendment before the 


during the coming political 
They attended the nomi- 


nomination of representa- 


of the suffrage amend- 


Raymond Robbins lately called on 
Denver, bringing 
suffragists to come on and 

Mr. Witter Bynner is arranging for 
1 lecture on woman suffrage by Miss 
Mary N. Chase at his summer home 
in Cornish, N. H., on Oct. 11. 





ILLINOIS LEADS 


In sending in new subscriptions to 
the Journal this Illinois leads, 
with New York second and Massachu- 





week 


A.&.B. setts third. eats 
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LEADERS 





By Mrs. Charlotte Perkins Gilman. 





Some leaders lead too far ahead, 
High-visioned, unafraid; 

Yet ages after they are dead 
We tread the paths they made. 


Some leaders lead too far behind, 
Nor seem to keep the track; 

Yet they bring on the deaf and blind 
Who else would hold us back. 


And some seem not to lead at all, 
Slow moving on the way; 

Yet help the weary feet and small 
Of those who else would stray. 


Lead on, O Leaders of the race! 
Your work is long and wide; 
We need your help in every place— 





Before; Behind; Beside. 
The Forerunner. 
CANADIAN SUFFRAGISTS 
FOR PRACTICAL 
POLITICS 
The Equal Suffrage Association of 
West Algoma, Ontario, Canada, will 


this year work for the election of the 
Conservative candidate for the House 
of Commons from their district, be- 
cause, in a letter to the Association, 
he has guaranteed his support to a 
bill granting suffrage to women, 
should such a bill be introduced at the 
coming session. Letters of inquiry 
were addressed by the Association to 
both candidates. The Conservative 
candidate, J. J. Carrick, stated briefly 
and unprovisionally that he was in 
favor of extending the franchise to 
women and would give a bill provid- 
ing for such a measure his hearty and 
undivided support. The letter from 
the Liberal candidate stated that while 
he was in favor of woman suffrage he 
could not commit himself in advance 
to the support of a bill 


OUSTER FOR COUNCIL NOT 
WOMAN MAYOR 


As announced last week, ouster pro- 
ceedings have been instituted in the 
now-famous conflict of the woman 
mayor of Hunnewell, Kansas, and the 
recalcitrant councilmen, and papers 
have been served—but not against the 
On the contrary, the Attorney 


mayor, 

General—John Dawson, all honor to 
his name—has brought civil action 
against the councilmen, and will, if 
they continue obstinate, bring crim- 
inal proceedings. In responses to a 
protest from the Hunnewell Com- 
mercial Club and a request for a 


statement of the charges against the 
councilmen, Attorney-General Dawson 
replied that he was going ahead with 
the suit, and gave the charges as fol- 
lows: 

“Charges Wilful misconduct, 
failure to meet as council, meeting in 
the 

of 


are: 


embarrass 
mayor 


bedroom to 
mayor, failure 
place of meeting, meeting in secret, 
passing pretended ordinance without 
present, 


hotel 


to notify 


viving mayor chance to be 
failure to confirm appointments from 
pure cussedness, failure to provide tax 
levy, failure to co-operate with mayor 

ii Suppressing crime, 
“John 5. 

“Attorney General.” 
The petitions ask (1) that the coun- 
cilmen be suspended from office until 
a final disposition can be made of the 
case, and (2) that they be finally and 
permanently ousted from office. The 
hearing on the first petition was sched- 
uled to take place on Oct. 6, and the 
second on Oct. 26, before the Kansas 


Dawson, 


Supreme Court. 


STRANGE CASE 


Of Partnership Between a Lady and a 
Polecat 


A leaflet filled with venomous abuse 
of Judge Lindsey is being circulated 
over its official imprint by the “South- 
ern California Association Opposed to 
Woman Suffrage.” It is made up of 
quotations from Clay’s Review, a 
paper standing for the most corrupt 
forces of “Big Business” in Colorado. 
Mrs. William Forse Scott of New York 
is circulating the same accusations in 
the suffrage 

She says 
against 


against 

Colorado. 
these things 
Lindsey her anti-suffrage friends 
in Denver. “The Beast has turned 
polecat” again, and this crop of slan- 
derous falsehoods is the result. Frank 
Stockton years ago told a fanciful tale 
of “The Lady and the Tiger.” Still 
stranger is this true case of partner- 
ship between the lady and the pole- 
A. S. B. 


speeches 
amendment in 
told 
by 


her 


she was 


cat 








AND 


family. 





WHAT KIND OF MEN WANT WOMEN TO VOTE 


I 
DR. HARVEY W. WILEY 





If the members of the women’s clubs of the nation could vote, 
it would not be so difficult to secure pure food and drug legisla- 


tion, nor to enforce laws properly when those were enacted. 
women, above all others of our population, are intensely interested 
in pure foods and pure drugs because they realize how much these 
things mean for the happiness and welfare of the home and for 
the lives and health of the children and other members of the 
lf woman suffrage were not desirable for any other 
reason, it would be worth while to have it to have better food laws 
and better enforcement of those we have. 


WHY 


The 


H.W. WILEY. 

















Dr. Harvey W. Wiley is an old and 
tried friend of woman suffrage. He 
for it because, as he says in the 
will help bring 
about the reform for which he is work- 
ing. 


is 


above statement, it 


As everybody knows, Dr. Wiley has 
fighting the “in 

food and pure 
drugs for the people of this country. 
During that period he has had to with- 
stand every possible form of attack, 
but through it all he has remained 
uncompromising in his demands, fear- 
iess in his methods, unpurchased and 
unpurchasable. Every assault has 
served bat to advance his measures 
and to leave him more securely en- 
trenched in the confidence of the peo- 
Many honors “have been be- 
stowed upon him learned bedies. 
Foreign governments have consulted 
and decorated him. The French gov- 
ernment has adopted the entire sys- 
tem of food inspection and laboratory 
work established by him. His work 
has been endorsed over and over 
again by all kinds of societies and 
associations concerned with the pres- 


for ten years been 


terests’’ to get pure 


ple. 
by 








platform of simple honesty and com- 
mon sense: “Let nothing intended for 
human food be sold under a false or 
misleading name. Let nothing be 
sold that cannot be demonstrated to 
be—not harmless, merely—but ot 
benefit the human organism.” 
Largely through his effdets and influ- 
ence we have now a pure food law 
that has done away with the worst 
evils incident to misbranding, and has 
materially reduced the use of harmful 
preservatives. Decoctions of glucose, 
artificial coloring, ethereal salts and 
small seeds can no longer be sold as 
“pure raspberry jam,” but must have 
upon their labels a statement of what 
they really contain; and the use of 
benzoate of soda and other preserva- 
tives has become so disreputable, 
through the discussion of the subject 
precipitated by Dr. Wiley, that the 
largest and best food manufacturing 
concerns have abandoned them, al- 
though their use has not yet been for- 
bidden by law. 

Dr. Wiley will be one of the speak- 
ers at the National Convention at 
Louisville, and will be accompanied 
by his wife, Mrs. Anna Kelton Wiley, 


to 








Traveler to Native: “But dor’t you 
find it a bit dull here?” “Dull, is it? 
Divil a bit, sorr; sure a raisonable 
man can find all the heighth of diver- 
shun just sittin’ here watchin’ the 
thrains go by.” “And how many trains 
are there a day?” “Just the wan, 
sorr.”—Punch. 


Somewhat Superior Young Minister 

the Episcopal Church: “No, dear 
lady, frankly, I cannot persuade may- 
self that it would be safe to let wo- 
men vote.” 


of 


“And what, may I ask, is your rea- 
son for opposing it?” 

“Well, dear lady, I canmot but think 
that if women were to vote it would 
make them, let us say—a little—er— 
er—masculine.” 

“Oh, I don’t know. It has never had 





that effect upon the clergy.’”—Lféfe. 





ervation and advancement of the an ardent fr ist h 
é ar ~ agis y is 
health of the people. . See ee ie ae 
energetic and able worker along many 
Dr. Wiley stands squarely on allines of reform. F. M. B. 
HUMOROUS 





Little Freddie sat looking at the 
hew baby. Then he asked: 

“Mamma, what is the baby’s name?” 

“The baby has no name.” 

“Well, then, how does it know it 
belongs to us?” 

“Do you believe in such a thing as 
luck?” 

“Of course,” 
enne. 


answered Miss Cay- 
“Otherwise it would be impos- 
sible to explain the success of people 
we don’t like.”—Washinggon Star. 





A Yankee clinched his argument 
with an Englishman as to the relative 
size of the Thames and Mississippi by 
saying, “Why, look hefe, mister, 
there ain't enough water in the whole 
of the Thames to make a gargle for 
the mouth of the Misetssippi.” 


SUFFRAGE 





An Opportunity for Libraries 


The complete Mistory of Woman 
Suffrage in four volumes will be sup- 
plied to any library in the United 
States, upon request. 

No charge, except the expressage. 


Suffragists please notice,—Is the 
History in your town library? 


NEW LITERATURE 
“Breaking Into the Humay Race 


Illustrated article py 
RHETA CHILD DORR 
An inspiring and Ticty 


tation of the meaning 
movement. ' 


resqi 


le Presen 

the 8uffrag 
Price 5c 

Postpaid Ye 





The American Suffragette 


The New Story by 
ISAAC N. STEVENS 


A modern novel with a suffragist for 
a heroine 
Price $1.30 postpaid 






GERMAN FLIERs 


All the Rainbow Set have b 


€€N trans 
lated into Germa ’ 


n 
Price 15¢ per 100 











NEW LITERATURE 


Women Should Mind Their 
Own Business 
By Prof. E. J. Ward. 
Why Man Needs Woman's 
Ballot 
By Clifford Howard. 


When All the Women Want It 


By Alice Stone Blackwell. 


THE ABOVE ARE 2 FOR 5c 
POSTPAID 2 FOR 6c 





Votes for Women Rubber Stamps 
Letters this size 


=—>VOTES FOR WOMEN << 


The easiest way in which you can ad- 
vertise the cause. 
Stamp every letter you write this 
summer. 

Price 15 cents, post pald. 


$1.50 Per 1000 
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Photograph Gallery 


OF 


Eminent Suffragists 


———_ 









Am interesting collection of por. 
traits, mounted on canvas, all read 
for hanging as a temporary erhjpy 
tion. 

The gallery may be rented to any 
suffrage association for the nominal 
fee of $1.00 plus expressage. 


Votes for Women Paper Napkin 


Just the Thing for Teas, 
Luncheons, Etc. 


Decorated with a Blue “Votes for 
Women” Border 
Order now 


Price 35 sents per 100, post paid, 








Sample Packages of 


Send Today to Headquarters for, 


Packages sent on approval, with suggestions and information 
about placing them on sale 


Suffrage Literature 





SUFFRAGE POEMS 


A new publication containing all of the 
best of Charlotte Perkins Gilman's Snuf- 
frage verse, selected from “In This Our 
World,” “The Woman's Journal” and 
“The Forerunner.” 

Most useful for occasions 

Only 10 cents a copy 
11 cents postpaid 





WOMAN SUFFRAGE A NECESSITY FR 
THE SAFETY OF THE STATE 


An interview with 
Hon. W. O. Howard, 
Justice of the Supreme Court 
of New York State 
Price, $.06 each, postpaid. 
Per 100—$3.00 postpaid. 





An excellent little handbook by E. 


Il. The Goverament of the United States. | 
ll. Powers of th, Federal Governmeat. 
Ill. Congress. 

IV. The President and His Cabinet. 

V. The Supreme Court and the Judiciary. | 
Vi. Political Parties. 
Vil. The State. 

VII. The State and Business. 

IX. Labor and Living Conditions. 


departments of city, state and national government. 
classes and individual workers. Contents: 


Politics and Government in the United States 


T. Fox, giving a brief outline of the 
Invaluable for clubs 


X. Local Politics. 
XI, How a Law is Made. 


Xil. The City. 
Xill. The Law and its Administration. 
XIV. Taxation and Expenditure. 
XV. The Making of a Citizen 
XVI. Civic Terms. 
XVH. Bibliography. 


Price, 25c; Postpaid, 26c 
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A Commonsense View of Woman Suffrage | 





By Jesse Lynch Williams 


Reprinted from the December “Ladies’ | 
World” 


Price .... 
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Measuring Up Equal Suffrage 


By George Creel and Judge Bea 6. Lindsey 


Reprinted from the February 
“Delineater”’ 
Terre TT TT ToT, Ut 
coccce & fOr 06 
$2.00 
2.35 








HISTORY OF WOMAN SUF- 
FRAGE 
by Elizabeth Cady Stanton, 
Susan B. Anthony, 
Matilda Joslyn Gage, and 
ida Husted Harper. 


The only complete history of the 
Suffrage movement. Profusely  il- 
lustrated, comprehensive and authen- 
tic, invaluable for reference. 


Feur volumes in cloth. .Price $8.00 


VOLUME IV OF THE His 
TORY OF WOMAN 
SUFFRAGE 


by Susan B. Anthony, 
Ida Husted Harper. 


1d 


This volume is sold separately, #8 
it gives recent data regarding 80 
frage, women in office, education, etc. 
Price $2.00 





“ e “ _calf...Price 10.00 
LIFE AND 
Susan B. 


the rights of women. 


$7.50, for sale only at the 
National Suffrage Headquarters 


Three handsomely bound and illustrated volumes of 1,600 


WORK OF 


Anthony | 


By Ida Husted Harper 
It is a fascinating story of the ev 


olution of the great movement 


nages, 4 
pag 


- 505 Fifth Avenue, New York 





Order any of the above 





articles from : 


NATIONAL SUFFRAGE HEADQUARTERS 
505 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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